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The. Pre-Conquest Churches of WMortbumbria. 


BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES, ARCHITECT. 


The County of Durbam (continued) 


Out of the list of places given on pages 140 and 141 in the last 
volume, there are still seventeen left to describe. At most of these 
there are no architectural remains other than sculptured stones, but 
many of them are sites of ancient occupation, ecclesiastically speak- 
ing, and of exceptional interest. Following the arrangement men- 
tioned on page 1, we will begin the group in the southern portion of 
the county with 


ESCOMB. 
St. John's Church. 


The dedication of a church is of some importance in regard to its 
origin, and although Escomb is now generally supposed to be dedi- 
cated to St. John, there is good reason to believe that its early and 
medieval titular saint was St. Wilfrid. 

It is one of the three remaining churches which are entirely of 
Saxon work, the other two being the old chapel of St. Lawrence at 
Bradford-on-Avon and the small chapel at Deerhurst, which had 
become incorporated with the old Manor House of Abbot’s Court. 
All three are practically entire and unaltered, except for a few 
insertions of windows and other details at later times. These three 
churches have been added to the list of those of pre-Conquest date 
within a very recent period—Bradford-on-Avon in 1859, Escomb in 
1879, and Deerhurst Chapel in 1885. That Bradford and Deerhurst 
should not have been observed was not a matter of any surprise, as 
both had been desecrated and so enclosed amidst later buildings 
that their character was practically unrecognisable, except to the 
trained eye of an archeological expert. Escomb, on. the other 
hand, had always remained a church, and was in regular use till 
1863, when a new church was built on another site. It was aban- 
doned for a few years, and fell into decay to a certain extent, but 
the present Vicar of Escomb, the Rev. T. E. Lord, who was 
appointed in 1867, immediately took steps to have the building put 
in order and made use of again, and it is to him that we are indebted 
for averting its total destruction as well as for bringing it into general 
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notice. It was first pronounced to be a Saxon building of an early 
period by Canon Greenwell and Mr. Longstaffe, at a meeting of the 
Architectural and Archeological Society of Durham and Northumber- 
land, on the 26th of June, 1879, which was also the first time that it 
was visited by a party of antiquaries. The result was a repair 
scheme, which was carried out under the advice of the above Society 
by Mr. R. J. Johnson, of Newcastle. The church was in use again 
in 1880. 

Unfortunately, we have very little data by which to fix the period 
of the building of Escomb church. Beda, who died in 735, makes 
no mention of it. It is not, therefore, likely that it rose in his time, 
nor is it likely that it was built after the Danish ravages of the ninth 
century, or between that time and the revival of the churches under 
the Cnristian Danish kings, Sweyn and Cnut, as its style is so 





ESCOMRB, S.E. VIEW. 


manifestly different to that of the work which we know was done in 
their time. There can be no doubt that it was in existence when 
Edi+cum first appears in history in the record of places alienated or 
mortgaged from the Church by Bishop Aldhune, between 990 and 
995, to three Zorles, whom Mr. Longstaffe thinks were Danes. We 
may, therefore, with tolerable safety place Escomb in the middle of 
the Saxon period, or about the year 800. 

The plan shows a nave of unusual length for the width, and a 
chancel very nearly square. At the west end was some subordinate 
building, the foundations of which remain, and the housing grooves 
for its roof are clearly defined in the west front. The walls are from 
two feet three inches to two feet four and a half inches thick, being 
a little thinner than all those shown on Plate iv. in the last volume. 
They are of great height as compared with the scale of the building, 
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have a distinct batter as they rise, and are almost entirely com- 
posed of Roman wrought masonry brought from the neighbouring 
station of vINOvivM, now Binchester. Many of the ashlars are 
of very large size, and numerous indications of their former use are 
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visible, such as cramp and lewis holes, broached tooling, fragments 
of inscriptions, etc. It is mainly owing to this sound material, and 
especially to the huge blocks which form the quoins at the angles, 
that these high and thin walls have stood firm for ten centuries or 
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more. Of detail there may be said to be none. There are now 
three doorways, two of them are original, that to the south is 
enlarged and modernised. The other two have flat lintels and slightly 
inclined jambs. There are five original windows, two on either side 
of the nave, and another high up in its west gable, above the roof 
grooves already mentioned. ‘The two in the north wall have square 
heads. The other three have semi-circular heads cut out of one 
stone, all have inclined jambs, which are formed of slabs set on 
end. An indication of the early date may be noted from the in- 
clination of the door and window jambs, and the way in which 
the upright stones forming the jambs are let a little way into the 
lintels, both being survivals of the earlier timber construction. 

The finest feature of the interior is the chancel arch. It is ina 
wall two feet four inches thick, and has an opening of five feet three 
inches, and a height, from the nave floor to the soffit, of fifteen feet. 
The arch appears to be a transferred Roman one, like the western 
arch at Corbridge. The arch stones are flush with the wall surfaces 
on both sides, and the tooling on their sides is Roman tooling. The 
soffit is covered with plaster, which still retains its painted decora- 
tion, probably of the fourteenth century. There are eleven voussoirs 
forming the arch. These are of various lengths, so that the extrados 
is very irregular. It is possible that the stones have been reworked 
on their beds, and they may not originally have been arch stones. 
The jambs again remind us of wooden construction, as they are 
formed of stones alternately set on end and laid flat, and form an 
example of what has been termed “long-and-short-work.” The 
impost stones are large, and their Roman origin is betrayed by their 
being of unequal thickness. They are sloped on their undersides, 
and have a projection on the soffit only. 

In the south wall, between the two original windows, is a sun dial, 
apparently of the date of the building. It has a serpent carved over 
it, and encircling the dial. 

At the west end of the nave was found a portion of the old floor, 
probably the original one, of cobble stones from the river. This 
has been preserved. There is ample evidence to show that Escomb, 
like many early stone churches, was plastered both externally and 
internally when built. This was done partly for the sake of appear- 
ance, and partly to preserve the walls, and it is to this fact we may 
ascribe the remarkable preservation of the walls of Escomb, while 
many later buildings with thicker walls have decayed. It is easy to 
understand what an impression these lofty white churches would 
have on the native population, used to low huts and one-storey 
houses of wood thatched with straw or ling.* 

At the time of the repair several early sculptured stones were 





* The name Whitchurch, which is applied to at least twelve places in England 
alone, came from this, as did the name of Candida Casa in Scotland. 
St. Alban’s Abbey was plastered and whitewashed externally, as was the White 
Tower in London. The name applied to churches has by some writers been 
supposed to refer to the white effect of new stone, but this seems to be erroneous. 
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found. The most important of these are three portions of monu- 
mental crosses. The finest fragment is ornamented in such a 
manner as to show that it belongs to what has been called the 
Hexham school of work of the time of Wilfrid and Acca (¢c. 670— 
740). The Escomb piece has a large bold scroll on its broader 
sides containing birds and beasts, and a smaller scroll containing 
foliage and flowers only on the narrow sides. ‘The angles are 
worked with a cable moulding.* It is not impossible that this cross 
was co-existent with a wooden predecessor of the present church. 
The other early stones are a grave cover and a headstone cross, 
possibly, but not probably, earlier than the eleventh century. 

The font is an oblong trough, with the angles chamfered off. It 
is quite plain, and rudely worked. 


SOCKBURN. 
Ali Saints’ Church. 


At the end of a long loop of the Tees, and at the most southerly 
point of the County Durham, is Sockburn ; one of those secluded 
spots which always have such a singular charm when the beauties of 
nature are blended with some object of historical interest. The 
site is approached by a long lane from the village of Neasham, 
terminating, as does the lane leading to Escomb, at the church. 
Here stands the modern house of Sockburn Hall, which is on the 
site of a very ancient manor house, and the ruins of the church ; 
the latter are sheltered amidst overhanging trees, and protected by 
asimple fence. No other dwellings are near, and the whole sur- 
roundings of the place are softly beautiful. Within the loop the 
ground is level and park-like, beyond its limit the river flows at the 
foot of high sandy banks, which seem to enclose this quiet place 
and shut it out from the rest of the world. Although long known 
as a locality which had produced a large number of pre-conquest 
sculptured stones, it is only recently that Sockburn has been placed 
amongst the pre-conquest churches. It was on the occasion of a 
meeting of the Durham and Northumberland Archeological Society 
there on the 29th of May, 1891, that the writer, on being asked by 
Canon Greenwell to explain the reason of the unusual loftiness of 
the two arches which divided the nave from its south aisle, was led 
to make a critical examination of the masonry, when it at once 
became apparent that portions of the original Saxon nave were 
standing, though enclosed in later work. The ruined condition of 
the building, and the absence of any plaster, disclosed the character 
of the masonry, and the whole of the architectural history of the 
building could be read with ease. 

Sockburn appears in history two centuries earlier than Escomb. 
Symeon of Durham says, in describing the events of the year 796, 
the seventh of Aithelred, in the northern parts, ‘* And a little later, 





* Proceedings of the Society of Antiguaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, new series, 
IL., p. 97. 
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that is, on the fourth of the ides of August (August 10th), Arch- 
bishop Eanbald died in the monastery called A®tlete,* and his body, 
accompanied by a great multitude, being conveyed to the city of 
York, was honourably interred in the church of the blessed Apostle 
Peter; and another Eanbald, a priest of the same church, was at 
once elected to the episcopate, Bishops Ethelbert, Hygbald, and 
Badwulf meeting at his consecration at a monastery called Sochas- 
burg on Sunday, the eighteenth of the Kalends of September” 
(August 14th).t 

In the time of Bishop Aldhune (g90—1018) Sockburn was given 
to the church of St. Cuthbert at Durham by Snaculf, the son of 
Cytel.t The name is then spelt Socceburg. The church continued 
in use till 1838, when a new church was built at Girsby, on the York- 
shire side of the Tees, to take its place, and the old church was 
unroofed and suffered to go to ruin. Sockburn is one of those 
places which from one cause or another become abandoned by 
population, and the church, or its ruins, is often all that is left to 
show that a village was once to be seen there. 

Plate iii. shows the present condition of the building. The view 
is taken so as to give one of the angles of the ancient nave, now again 
exposed to the weather, but which was enclosed for centuries in later 
walling, as may be seen by the plan. The opposite eastern angle is 
just visible to the right of the tree beyond the chancel arch. The 
sketch of Escomb on page 66 is taken from a corresponding point of 
sight, and serves to show what Sockburn looked like when first 
erected. The building was a very small one, the nave measuring 
only twenty-four feet four inches by fifteen feet eleven inches inside. 
The chancel was probably about ten feet square, like Escomb. The 
height of the side walls was about twenty-five feet, so this church 
had the character of extreme loftiness as compared with its size. 
The walls vary between two feet three inches and two feet four and 
a half inches in thickness, exactly 
as they do at Escomb. We can 
also see at all the four angles of the 
nave the great quoin stones of 
exactly the same character as those 
at Escomb; they are Roman stones, 
too, and must have been brought 
along the north side of the Tees 
from the great station at Pierce- 
bridge, where Watling Street crosses 
the river. There are no remains 
of arched doorways or windows 
belonging to the first church, but a 
curious round stone, of which a 
sketch is here given in case it 
should be lost, seems to be of ROUND STONE AT SOCKBURN. 





* An unknown place. + Symeon Historia Regum, sub anno 796. 
t lbid. Historia de Sancto Cuthberio. 
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Roman or Saxon work, though its use in the church is not apparent. 
The plan shows how the original building was extended in the 
thirteenth century by the erection of a long chancel, of a type 
of which there are many examples in the country, and a south aisle 
to the nave. The arcade of two bays has arches of two orders, 
carried by a circular column in the centre, and corbels at each end. 
There was no clerestory, and the arcade was inserted in the Saxon 
wall and the arches were made as high as possible. A further ex- 
tension took place in the fifteenth century, when the north aisle 
called the Conyers porch, was thrown out. It is in curious contrast 
to its neighbour, as it opens out of the nave by a wide, low, sprawling 
arch of two chamfered orders, which die on the jambs without even 
a corbel. The Conyers brasses still lie on the floor of this porch 
exposed to the weather. 

Before the church was dismantled several of the early sculptured 
stones were to be seen. In Surtees’s Durham is this note—‘ A 
stone with a curious piece of knot work is built up in the west ward 
(? wall) of the church, and a rude cross in the south wall. Some 
sculptured stones, nearly defaced, liein the porch.—P. F.”* There 
are now nine fragments of shalts of crosses and horizontal grave 
slabs of the Saxon period amongst the ruins. There are none of 
them of very fine character, and the interlacing bands are on a large 
scale, broad and flat. One piece, however, is a portion of what was 
once a very fine hog-backed stone. Under the staircase in the Hall 
is a complete hog-backed stone broken in two pieces, the head of a 
cross with a boss in the centre, and two other fragments. 

At Matfen Hall, in Northumberland, is a large hog-backed stone, 
which was taken from Sockburn by the late Sir Edward Blackett, 
Bart., the owner; it is sculptured on both sides with groups of 
figures, but is much injured by the weather, as the stone is a soft 
sandstone. 


STAINDROP. 
St. Mary's Church. 


We are indebted to the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, one of our most 
eminent architectural antiquaries, for bringing into notice the archi- 
tectural peculiarities of Staindrop and Aycliff churches, and for 
showing that they still retain a considerable portion of pre-conquest 
work. 

As now existing, Staindrop church consists of a nave of five bays, 
an engaged western tower, a north transept, and a chancel, with a 
vestry on its north side. A glance at the plan is sufficient to show 
that it has been developed gradually from a small nucleus, and the 
proportions of the whole are very curious. The nave and aisles 
taken together form an exact square, and the nave is narrower than 
either of the aisles, a certain indication of their not being coeval 
with one another. The width of the nave is eighteen feet six inches, 


* History of Durham, Vol. iii., p. 249. 
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the same as Monkwearmouth and Ovingham; the height of the 
side walls is twenty-four feet, the same as Escomb and Sockburn. 
The original length is uncertain, as the old west wall has been 
destroyed. Not one of the original windows is to be seen, and 
before the walls were broken into for the arcades Norman windows 
had been inserted into them. Portions of two of these are still to 
be seen, one on each side; they have well-formed internal arches 
and a wide splay. In the old east wall, just above the springing of 
the chancel arch, on the north side, is a Saxon sun-dial built in 
upside down. It most likely got there when the wall was made 
good after the insertion of the present chancel arch.* In the 
foundation of the easternmost twelfth century pillar on the south 
side of the nave, and over the north door, are some stones built in 
bearing interlaced patterns of a late and poor type. 


AYCLIFF. 
St. Andrew's Church. 


This was one of the places which was of importance in the time 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, as two synods are recorded to have 
been held here, one in 782 and a second in 789.t The name was 
then Aclea, meaning the place or field of oaks. It was one of the 
vills which Bishop Aldhune took from the church and wrongly gave 
to his daughter Ecgfrida on the occasion of her marriage with 
Uchtred. Subsequent transactions render its exact ownership 
uncertain, but it came back into the hands of the church of 
St. Cuthbert before the conquest. 

Before the time of the considerable alterations which the church 
underwent in 1881-2, the only visible pre-conquest work here was 
the shafts of two crosses which from time immemorial had stood in 
the churchyard. The alterations included the rebuilding of the wall 
of the north aisle and the removal of the plaster from the walls. 
The latter process disclosed the ancient masonry, and it was then 
seen that the walls of the nave were of an earlier date than any 
other part of the church, and that the arcades had been inserted. 
The character of the masonry, which closely resembles in the size 
and tooling of the stones that at Escomb, when considered along 
with the proportions of the building, justifies the conclusion that 
this nave is the body of the pre-conquest church. Its western wall 
was removed when an extension was made at a later time and the 
tower built, but a few of the quoins of the north-west angle remain 
over the arcade, and these are very large stones, and are laid like 
* long-and-short work.” There are no windows or other details of 
the early church left. The two crosses standing in the churchyard 
have been more than once engraved, and are well known. They 





* *Staindrop Church,” by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, in 7ramsactions Durham 
and Northumberland Archeological Society, Vol. iii., p. 75, and Staindrop Church 
by the Rev. H. C. Lipscomb, 1888. 

+ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Symeon of Durham, and Richard of Hexham. 
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were formerly supposed to ‘have been erected to commemorate the 
two synods held here, and were said to be iw situ. It is quite certain 
that, as a wider knowledge of these things has shown, they were 
merely memorial crosses or gravestones, though it may be doubted 
that they stand where they were originally placed. The larger cross, 
which has lost the upper part of its shaft and the whole of its head, 
has a figure sculptured upon it representing the crucifixion, and in a 
panel above, three figures, which no doubt are meant to pourtray the 
Trinity. The smaller cross is more. perfect, and still retains the 
central circular portion of the head, though both the arms are 
gone. In the lower panel on one side is sculptured a Sagittarius. 

A churchyard like Aycliff must have been crowded with such 
memorials in early times, for on the occasion above alluded to the 
number of pieces remaining was raised to fifteen by thirteen more 
being found in and about the old walls. Want of space precludes 
a full description of all these. Several have figure sculpture, and 
there is more than one specimen of exceedingly fine and delicate 
interlaced work. The most important of all, perhaps, is a small 
round-headed stone, which is complete, and has probably formed 
the foot stone of a grave, or it may be a headstone of a more humble 
grave than was marked by one of the tall crosses. It is one foot 
four inches high, and nine inches wide at the foot. There is slight 
taper as the sides meet the semi-circle forming the top. Its average 
thickness is about six inches. The sides are sculptured with figure 


subjects, the edges are decorated with knot work.* 


AUCKLAND. 
St. Andrew's Church. 


Auckland is one of the most ancient places in Durham. The 
name has been variously spelt Alclit, Alcleat, Acle, Aclet, Auclent, 
Aucklent, Aucland, Aucklande, etc. It had at an early date become 
the property of St. Cuthbert, but was alienated from the church 
along with other vills by Bishop Aldhune, but was subsequently 
restored by King Cnut. 

It has long been known as a place where there was an early 
church, and some pieces of cross shafts, with interlaced patterns, 
could be seen in the walls of the existing church. In 1881 con- 
siderable alterations were made in the structure, the south transept 
being taken down and rebuilt. It was on this occasion that a 
number of valuable pre-conquest sculptures were found in the walls 
when they were demolished. ‘The most important of these are a 
piece of the shaft and some portions of the base or socket stone of 
a large cross. All four sides of the length of the shaft are here 
given. 

The base stone belonging to this shows that it was a large cross, 
and it is greatly to be deplored that it has not survived in a more 





* This stone has very improperly been removed to Cambridge. 
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perfect condition. The sides are sculptured with figure subjects, 
the lower panel of one side containing the crucifixion. The head 
and one arm of the cross are left, and the cords are shown by which 
our Lord is bound to the cross. In the head are three letters Paz, 


- 


SINUS CT APOC E | 


sia 
we 





and on the arm are other letters indecipherable now. Canon 
Browne thinks they read PASSIO CHRISTI, etc. Above this are two 
winged and nimbed angels, one holding across. The meaning of 
the figures on the other side has not been demonstrated. The 
narrow sides are occupied with beautiful running scrolls, which are 
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somewhat remarkable in that they show no leaves, but each of the 
spirals terminates in a cluster of fruit, at which the birds and beasts, 
that alternately stand on the stems, are eating. In the lower part 
of the most perfect side are the head and shoulders of a man in the 
act of drawing a bow. ‘The palm of the left hand is shown, and the 
position of the fingers and thumb is interesting. On a smaller piece 
from the same shaft is the beginning of a scroll up which two 
human legs are walking. This is no doubt the lower part of the 
same figure.* The base stone had panels containing figures. Only 
one perfect group remains, which consists of three nimbed figures 
dressed in long cloaks. The centre one holds a book in the left 
hand, and each has one hand raised. 

The most important of the remaining stones is a large flat grave 
cover sculptured all over. There is a cross with expanded arms, 
and knots of interlaced work and groups of balls fill the interspaces 
between the cross and the edge of the stone. These grave covers 
of pre-conquest date are rare in England ; examples have occurred 
at Cambridge, Peterborough, York, and Hackthorn and Stow in 
Lincolnshire. Another small grave cover, that of a child, shows an 
infant swathed and banded in swaddling clothes.+ 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. 
St. Mary and St. Cuthber?s Church. 


The history of this place is intimately associated with St. Cuthbert 
and the city of Durham. There was a Roman station here, and it is 
supposed that it was owing to this that the site was chosen by the con- 
gregation of St. Cuthbert as a place of settlement when Lindisfarne 
was abandoned owing to the Scandinavian invasions of the ninth 
century. This was in 882 during the episcopate of Eardulf, the 
sixteenth in succession from St. Aidan, and it remained the seat of 
the bishopric for more than a century, when, under Aldhune, in 995, 
it was removed to Durham. The church stands within the area of 
the Roman station, and there is no reason to doubt that it is on the 
site of the first church that was erected here, which was of wood. 
That modest structure served as the cathedral church till after the 
time of Aldhune, for it was only in the days of Egelric, the fourth 
bishop of Durham (1042—1056) that a stone church was built here, 
which, there are good grounds for supposing, was also a building of 
moderate size, the church of Durham having far outshone, both in 
position and in grandeur, this temporary home of St. Cuthbert’s in- 
corruptible body. Henceforth Chester-le-Street was a parish church, 
till in the time of Bishop Bek it was made collegiate (1286) for a 
dean and seven prebendaries. Egelric’s church was so transformed 
in the thirteenth century by enlargement that it became almost 
entirely a new building, the plan of which is curious. It seems that 


* See Zhe Abbey of St. Andrew, Hexham, plate xlii., for a similar figure, and 
compare Ruthwell, Bewcastle, Rothbury, and Abercorn crosses for similar scrolls. 
t Lhe Sepulchral Slabs, etc., in Co. Durham, plate vi., No. 17. 
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the extension was made in all directions by widening the nave with 
aisles on either side, lengthening it westward to the full width of 
both nave and aisles, and lengthening the chancel eastwards, and 
adding a chapel on its north side. The result of all this was that the 
only bit of the old church to be seen is the western half of the south 
wall of the chancel, into which later windows and a door have been 
inserted, leaving no trace of the older windows. This p’ece of wall 
rises from the ground without a plinth, as do all the pre-conquest 
walls in the northern parts. It is composed of large ashlars from 
the Roman station, and its generat appearance is so different from 
the adjoining walls that its early date is easily detected. Of perhaps 
greater interest than this old wall is the large collection of sculptured 
stones preserved here. These have been found from time to time, 
and have been taken care of.* They consist of a number of pieces 
of sepulchral crosses ornamented with interlaced bands and zoé- 
morphic designs. The most important is the one which bears 
the name EADMVND incised on the body of the beast over 
a figure on horseback. The M and N are in Runes, the other 
letters are Roman. Amongst the other stones are three which are 
the base stones of the tall sepulchral crosses. These are rare in 
England, but not uncommon in Ireland, where many of the crosses 
are still standing erect. These are large cubical blocks of stone, 
with battered sides (¢.¢., sloping inwards as they rise), and recessed 
or sunk at the top to receive the lower part of the cross shaft. On 
the margin of the sunk portion and on the upper half of the sides is 
generally to be found sculpture, such as bands of interlaced work, 
groups of figures or crosses. There are three of these bases at 
Chester-le-Street. One is made out of a hard white stone resembling 
granite in its texture, and bears designs peculiarly classical in 
character. Another has on one side a human figure trampling a 
dragon under its feet, a group of interlaced circles, and some beau- 
tiful interlacing baniis. There are no specimens of the beautiful 
scroll work of the Hexham type, and hence we may conclude that 
these stones all belong to the time between the settlement here, in 
882, and the Conquest, and are, therefore, valuable as showing how 
this work had declined in the tenth and eleventh from the very 
perfect models of the seventh and eighth centuries. 


DURHAM. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Cuthbert, and St. Oswald's Church. 


Chronologically speaking, we naturally pass on with the congre- 
gation of St. Cuthbert from Chester-le-Street to Durham, where they 
settled under Bishop Aldhune in 995. It is generally supposed, and 
there are no good grounds for stating the contrary, that the plateau 
on which the cathedral and castle stand was not then occupied. 
The place could not have been altogether uninhabited, for the vill 








* The best piece of all was, however, lost out of the porch about 1882. 
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of Elvethalgh, now Elvet, on the other side of the Wear, was, there 
can be little question, in existence, and possessing a church at an 
early period. The existing church of St. Oswald dates from the 
twelfth and following centuries, and in the west wall of the fifteenth 
century tower there were two stones built in bearing interlaced 
sculpture. These have been taken out, and are now deposited in 
the cathedral library. They were found to be adjoining pieces of 
the same cross shaft, and are now cemented together, as here shown. 
The work is of good character, and the best 
preserved side shows panels filled alternately 
with interlaced knots and zoomorphic designs. 
These so closely resemble some in the Lin- 
disfarne gospels, and are so well worked, that 
this cross must be placed amongst the earliest 
of its class. The other sides display variously 
arranged interlacements, all well and deeply 
cut. It was at one time supposed that this 
cross had been brought from Lindisfarne 
when the congregation left that island and 
had been set up in Durham, and somehow 
got over to St. Oswald’s. This is now held 
to be an erroneous view, and that the cross 
was actually associated with an ancient 
church on the site of St. Oswald’s. 

In 1891, the foundations of the eastern 
part of the chapter house, which had been 
destroyed in 1796, were exposed and taken 
up. Amongst the rough stones which had 
been used to form them were found the 
heads of four monumental crosses and the 
greater portion of a coped grave cover.* 
These are all richly sculptured; the cross 
heads have all of them figure subjects. The 
crucifixion occurs three times, the baptism 
three times, and the Agnus Dei twice in the 
series. ‘Three of the heads are clearly con- 
temporary works, perhaps by the same hands, 
and are practically replicas of one another. Subordinate figures 
and groups surround the main subject on each face, and the 
ends of the arms are filled with interlaced knots. No portion of 
the shafts of any of these crosses have been found. The grave 
cover is the finest of its type yet met with. It has a ridge moulding 
formed of the bodies of two serpents laid parallel to one another. 
These knot together at the hip of the ridge, then divide and pass 
down each angle, their heads lying at the foot. The tail end is lost. 


* Fully described and illustrated by the Rev. Canon Greenwell in Transactions 
of the Durham and Northumberland Archeological Society, Vol. iv., p. 123, and 
Milustrated Archeologist, Vol. i., p. 117. Another stone has since been found, 
but this has not as yet been examined by an antiquary. 
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The sides and the end found are filled with panels of rich interlaced 
work. This find was a most important one, as these stones can be 
dated within comparatively narrow limits, viz., between 995, when 
the site was first occupied by the bearers of St. Cuthbert’s body, 
and 1083, when the secular clergy were ejected by Bishop Carileph. 
The memorials were discovered on the site of the ancient cemetery 
of the congregation, and, doubtless, commemorate some of its chief 
members. 

The large collection of pre-conquest sculptured stones, the finest 
in England, in the cathedral library at Durham, is now well known 
to archeologists. It comprises specimens from Northumberland, 
Durham, and Yorkshire. Some of these have already been described, 
and the others will follow under their own localities. It is very 
desirable that this collection should receive further augmentation by 
the bringing together of isolated fragments now lying neglected in or 
about churches and in private hands, where they are comparatively 
unknown, are not available for study or comparison, and are always 
liable to disappear, as did the finest of the Chester-le-Street stones a 
few years ago. As all stones have painted on them the locality 
from whence they came, no objection should be made to removing 
them there. 


DARLINGTON. 
St. Cuthber?’s Church. 


The only remains of pre-conquest date here are portions of three 
monumental crosses found within recent years, and now preserved 
in the transepts. They have lacertine and interlaced patterns of 
somewhat rude execution. On a wooden gallery inside the tower 
are a number of other stones, and amongst them some small frag- 
ments belonging to the same period. 


HAUGHTON-LE-SKERNE. 
St. Andrew's Church. 
There was a church here in the days of Styr, the son of Ulf, who 
gave it, with other patrimony, to St. Cuthbert about the year 1000. 
The only stone before this date known at present* is part of the 


shaft of a richly sculptured cross built into the south wall of the 
chancel near its western end. 


DINSDALE., 
St. John’s Church. 


In the porch of this church, which is a modern erection, are eight 
fragments of pre-conquest crosses, inserted into its walls. Amongst 


* This church is about to undergo considerable alteration, and many indications 
of early work on the site may be expected. 
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them are the heads of two crosses, one having two birds carved 
upon it; another, a portion of the shaft of a cross has the lower part 
of a panel, with two human figures. There are interlacing designs 
on all of them. 

In the chancel is half of a hog-backed grave cover of a type to be 
more fully described hereafter. It has panels on the sides contain- 
ing interlaced knots, a cable moulding on the ridge, and a muzzled 
bear’s head on the perfect end. 

In the churchyard is the lower portion of the shaft of a memorial 
cross standing erect in the ground. It has interlaced designs on a 
large scale, and below the lowest panel on one side is a com- 
partment in the form of the heater-shaped shield, which contains 
an arrangement of triquetra knots. There is also a huge and 
rudely cut stone coffin, with its lid, on which is a bold cross in relief. 
This is also no doubt of pre-conquest date. 


HURWORTH. 
All Saints Church. 
This church was wholly rebuilt in a foreign style in 1870. At 


that time was found the stone here figured. It is a portion of 
one angle of the base stone of a monumental cross, and the upper 
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side shows one angle of the sunk socket for holding the shaft. 
On the side here figured is a good example of what is termed 
the ‘‘key” pattern, a modification of the fret, and supposed to 
have been at first suggested by the openings which form the wards 
of a key. 
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CONISCLIFF. 
St. Edwin’s Church. 


The dedication of this church carries us back to Saxon times, and 
there is an early mention of the place in the Saxon Chronicle : 


* Anno 778. In this year ASthelbald and Heardberht slew three 
high reeves, Eadulf, son of Bosa, at Cyninges Clife, and Cynewulf 
and Ecga at Helathyrn, on the 1ith of the Kalends of April; and 
then Alfwold succeeded to the kingdom, and drove A®thelred from 
the land.” 


Henry of Huntingdon calls the place Kingsclive. 

As in many other places the early church here was probably of 
wood, and as the present structure is of thirteenth century work, with 
later additions, we have no evidence of the character of the earlier 
building. It is, no doubt, on the same site as the former church, as 
we find built into its walls a number of early sculptured stones. 
Small pieces of cross shafts are to be seen in the west wall of the 
aisle, and in a buttress on the south side. The greater number are, 
however, in the tower. The lintel of the doorway opening to it 
from the church, and also the lintels of the window in the first stage 
on the south side, and of the west window of the third stage, are all 
very early grave covers, having interlaced designs and symbols. 
Drawings of these have not as yet been published. 


GAINFORD. 
St. Mary's Church. 


A few miles further up the Tees than Coniscliff is the important 
village of Gainford, one of the best built and also one of the best 
kept villages in the county. It is a place with a history, for, as early 
as 801, as Symeon of Durham tells us, there was a monastery here, for 
in that year Edwin, a chief of the Northumbrians, died, and was buried 
in the church of the monastery called Et Gegenforda. Bishop Ecgred, 
who held the see of Lindisfarne from 830 to 845, and who did 
much for his diocese, built a church at Gainford, as he did at many 
other places. This he gave to St. Cuthbert, with a large tract of 
land adjoining. Gainford also appears amongst the list of places 
which Bishop Aldhune, at a later time, leased or alienated from the 
church, a transaction which has been more than once referred to in 
these pages. The patronage is now in the hands of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the vicarage is worthily held by the Rev. Joseph 
Edleston, LL.D., a scholar and an antiquary. 

Whatever the first church at Gainford was, it was altogether super- 
seded in the early part of the thirteenth century by the present large 
and handsome structure, and the only remains of the time of its 
predecessor or predecessors in the present building are portions of 
the shafts of some early monumental crosses built in as the head of 
a doorway from the turret staircase to the clock room, and others 
in the heads of the windows in the same stage of the tower. In the 
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vicarage garden is a large collection, numbering upwards of thirty 
pieces, of similar portions of crosses. One of these is the head of a 
cross of singularly beautiful character, another has three nimbed 
figures, but space does not admit of any approach to a description 
of them, and the reader is referred to Vol. ii. of Stuart’s Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland for a full illustrated account. In the porch are 
two very early grave covers, which are most probably of a date 
anterior to the Conquest. 


STAINTON-LE-STREET. 


All Saints’ Church. 


The old church here was entirely removed, and a new one built 
in 1876. The site is one of great interest. Mr. Longstaffe says of 
it— The village takes a high and airy position, and derives its name 





from a line of Roman road proceeding northwards from Middleton 
on the Raw and Sadberge. This is stated by the villagers to have 
been the high road, and to have passed by Sedgefield. . . A 
field called Hawksley Garth, on the west side of the town, is full of 
rectangular remains. Further north are similar features in the fields 
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to the east of the church. An old man supposed them to mark the 
sites of dwellings, and they may be the last relics of the Saxon 
village, for the church, which stands on a squarish platform, is con- 
siderably to the north-west of the present houses. From the north- 
east corner of the platform an enclosing work runs, and makes a 
right angle to a crossing of roads at the north of the village called 
Cross Hill. The hill itself is a large cone north-east of the 
crossing.” * 

The two adjoining portions of the shaft of an early cross here 
shown were to be seen in the wall of the old church. ‘They are 
considered by Professor Westwood to be earlier than the ninth 
century. One side shows a good specimen of the key pattern, which 
seems to be founded on the lines made by placing four “ broad 
arrows” point to point. On the other side shown is a figure of a 
man in armour wearing a curious helmet and holding a broadsword. 
He stands in a niche, with a semi-circular head and shafted sides. 
The great interest of this shaft is the angle movlding, which is 
formed of a line of baluster shafts placed end to end, showing that 
at this early time the principle of using diminutive copies of archi- 
tectural details as decorative features was in vogue. The demolition 
of the old church produced three more stones of this period; 
their designs are, however, much inferior to that illustrated. 


MERRINGTON. 
St. John’s Church. 


Merrington is here included in the group of pre-conquest remains 
in the county of Durham, because there are some grounds for 
supposing that it was in part a building dating from that time. Its 
destruction in the year 1850 was one of the worst pieces of Van- 
dalism ever perpetrated. It was a fine Norman church of the 
greatest interest, historically as well as architecturally. The only 
representation of it known to the writer is the well executed plate 
in Billings’s Architectural Antiquities of the County of Durham ; this 
shows a solid square and lofty Norman tower, with good details, 
probably of the time of Bishop Carileph, a short and aisleless nave 
with a rather rich south doorway, and a chancel with a chapel on its 
south side. The following is the description of a church given by 
Surtees :-— 

‘‘ The church retains several traces of early architecture ; it was 
perhaps one of the first parochial structures built by the Convent of 
Durham. ‘The chancel opens under a narrow circular arch. ‘The 
tower rises nearly sixty feet, springing from the centre of the nave 
on two heavy round Norman arches. The west arch is plain, resting 
on buttresses; but the eastern arch springs from clustered pillars, 
with rude capitals; the tower is finished with crockets and open 
battlements, and has on every face double round-headed lights. 
A large south porch opens from the nave under a blunt pointed 








* “Stainton in the Street,” in Archaologia liana, ed. iii., new series, p. 73. 
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arch ; this is called Lawrence’s Porch, possibly from some forgotten 
altar or chantry. Many of the original lights have been closed or 
altered. The east window has three lights with some tracery under 
a pointed arch. There is another ancient window of three lights on 
the north of the nave. The chief entrance is by a south door, 
which has had pillars with grooved or fluted capitals supporting an 
arch ornamented with zig-zag, this is curtailed or covered by a 
modern porch. The whole interior is heavily stalled with old 
wainscot, and a wooden screen divides the nave and chancel.”* 

It is terrible to think that such a church as this should be entirely 
swept away as late as 1850 for a mere caprice, or to make a job. 
So solidly built a structure, which was as much like a castle as a 
church and had stood a siege, could not possibly have been in such 
a condition that it would not stand. The “narrow circular arch” 
reminds us of the chancel arch at Escomb. 

So far as can now be ascertained no stones bearing sculpture of 
Saxon character were found in the walls when the church was 
destroyed, but fanaticism was carried so far that many stones were 
broken up “ because they had crosses on them.” 





Some Eighteenth Century Susser Hotes. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
SOME WORDS OF THE SUSSEX DIALECT. 


an Amper: a fault in linnen, or woolen cloath; as a flaw, 
&ce. [P] 
Anewst : nigh, almost, near hand, about. [P] 


Barton : a yard of a house, or backside. [P, var.] 

Behither : on this side, it answers to beyond. [P] 

a Billard: is a barstard capon. 

Blighted corn : blasted corn. 

a Bostal: a way up hill. [P, with a long note.] 

to Brook : the clouds brook up, when they gather and threaten 
rain. 

to Brutte : to browse. [P] 

the Buck : is the breast. 

the Buck of a Cart: the belly of a Cart. 


a Chavish: a chatting, or pratling noise among a great 
many. [P.] 

Chizzell: is bran. [P] 

a Chuck: a great chip. 

a Church-litten: the Churchyard. [P] 

Crap or Crop: is the herb Darnel. [P, where it is said to be 
Ray-grass. Lolium perenne. | 





* History of Durham, II1., p. 280. 
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Eddish : is the Stubble after the corn is cut. 
Ellinge : solitary, lonely, melancholy, farr from neighbours. [P] 
Ersh: the same as Eddish. ([P, spelt ‘ Earsh.’] 


a Fostal : a way leading from the high-way to a great House. 


a Gibbet: is a great cudgel. 
a Gill: a rivulet, or beck. 
to Goyster: to be frolick and ramp, or to laugh aloud. 


to Heal: tocover. [P] 
to Hotagoe: is to move nimbly, spoken of the tongue, you 
hotagoe your tongue. [P] 


a Kerfe: the furrow made by the saw. ([P] 


to Lease and Leasing: to glean and gleaning, spoken of 
corn. [P] 

a Leap: the measure of half a bushel or four gallons. [P] 

Lee, or Lew: calm under the wind. [P] 

a Lib: the same as Leap. 

Lizend corn: lank or shrunke corn. [P] 

Lourdy : sluggish, Idle, or Slothful. [P, var.] 


Misageft : mistaken, misgiven. [P] 
Mixen : dung laid on a heap or bed to rot and ripen. _[P.var.] 
Mokes of a Net: the Meishes. 


a Nail of beef: the weight of eight pound. [P] 


a Pitch: apick-ax. [P, where it is said to mean an iron stake 
for making holes in the ground for hurdles ; called in West Sussex 
a folding bar.] 

A Poud: a boil. [P.] 

Puckets: nests of Caterpillars. [P] 


Quotted: cloyed, glutted. [P] 


Rathe: early, as rathe in the morning, rathe ripe fruit, early 
fruit. [P] 


Seam of wood: a horse-load. [P] 

Sew: to go Sew, is to go dry, spoken of a Cow. [P] 
a Shaw: a wood that encompasses a close. [P] 

a Shawle: a shovel to winnow withall. _[P, var. ]} 
Sheld : party-coloured, as Sheldrake, and Sheld-fowle. 
to Shimper: to shimmer, or shine. [P] 

a Shote : a young hog of the first year. [P, spelt shoot.] 
Shrow : to look shrow, is to look sourly. 

to Shun: toshove. [P] 

Sidy: surly, moody. [P] 

a Sidy fellow: an imperious, ill-natured fellow. 
Sizzing: yeast, or barm. [P] 

Skaddle : ravenous, mischievous. 
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a Skeeling: an Isle, or bay of a barn. [P] 
Skrow: surly, or dogged. [P] 

a Slappel : a piece, part, or portion. 

a Slappel: a smooth piece. 

a Snagge: isa snail. [P] 


a Sporreway, or Spurr-way : a sheer-way, or bridle-way. 

to Squat: to bruise, or make flat by letting fall. [P] 

Stamwood : the roots of trees stubbed up. [P] 

Stover : is fodder of Cattle. 

a Strand: one of the twists of a Line, be it of horse hair, or 
ought else. [P, var.] 

the Strig: the foot-stalk of any fruit. [P] 

A Stuckling : an apple-pasty. [P] 

A Stusnet : a posnet, or skillet. [P] 

to Sweale: is to singe or burn. ([P] 

to Sworle: to snarle as a dog doth. [P} 


a Tagge: a sheep of the first year. [P] 
a Trug: a tray for milk, or the like. [P, var. ] 
to Trull: to bundle. [P, var.] 


a Voor: isa furrow. [P] 
a Vollow: a fellow. [P, var.] 


Wafthes: are made of split-wood in fashion of Gates, with which 
they fold sheep. 

Widow’s bench: is the share of the Husband’s Estate, which 
Widows in this County enjoy, beside their Joyntures. [P] 


In the beginning of March, 1735, one Leggat a Butcher of 
Staining killed an Ox, and found the Fat about the Kidneys to 
weigh 226 Pound, and the Lean of it but two Pounds. 


In January, 1748-9, by reason of extraordinary high-Tides, the 
Tentemstone. sea broke in at Brighthemstone and Horsham,” which washed 
; away Part of the Block-House and the Farm Lands call’d Salts, 

and also did considerable Damage to the Lands adjacent. 


The Parish Church of St. Michaelt in Lewis being a very 


* So in the original; but Horsham is evidently a slip of the pen for 
Shoreham. 

+ The late Mr. M. A. Lower inthe Compendious History of Sussex, Vol. I1., 
p. 23., says of St. Michael’s Church that it “‘has a few ancient features, but 
it was chiefly rebuilt in the worst taste of the eighteenth century. Its round tower, 
however, remains, as wellastwo brasses; one for a Knight of the fifteenth 
century, and another for Yobes Braydforde, rector, with the date 1457. There 
is also a mural monument to Sir Nicholas Pelham, the gallant defender of 
Seaford, who died in 1559. The epitaph assures us that : 

‘ What time the French sought to have sack’t Sea-Foord, 
This Pe/ham did repel ’em back aboord.’” 





Chichester. 


Storrington. 
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in so dangerous a Condition, that the Inhabitants cannot attend 
Divine Service therein, without great Hazard and Danger of their 
Lives ; and although the Parishioners have endeavoured to 
support and keep the same with Props, Buttresses, and all other 
necessary Means, they now find it impossible to keep up the said 
Church any longer, there being a general Decay of all the 
Materials ; and that y° said Church must be taken down and 
rebuilt. 

And upon the Oaths of several able and experienced Workmen, 
who carefully viewed the said Church, and made an Estimate of 
the Charge of rebuilding the same ; which upon a moderate Com- 
putation will amount unto the Sum of One thousand three 
hundred sixty and six Pounds, and upwards. See a Brief dated 
the 20™ of Jan. in the 22° year of King George the 2“ Reign. 


About a Mile out of Chichester, near the Common place of 
Execution is erected a Stone, having the following Inscription, viz., 

Near this Place was buried the Body of William Jackson, a 
proscribed Smuggler, who, upon a special Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer, held at Chichester, on the 16 Day of January 1748-9, 
was, with William Carter, attainted for the Murder of William 
Galley, a Custom-house Officer ; and who likewise was, together with 
Benjamin Tapner, John Cobby, John Hammond, Richard Mills 
the Elderand Richard Mills the Younger, his Son, attainted for the 
Murder of Daniel Chater; but dying in a few Hours; after 
Sentence of Death was pronounced upon him, he thereby escap’d 
the Punishment which the Heinousness of His complicated Crimes 
deserved, and which was the next Day most justly inflicted upon 
his Accomplices. 

As a Memorial to Posterity, and a Warning to this and suc- 
ceeding Generations. 

This Stone is erected 
A.D. 1749. 


The Lion carved in wood, which was at the head of commodore 
Anson’s Ship called the Centurion, is now set up against an Inn 
near the Duke of Richmond's at Goodwood, on a Stone pedestal, 
which has the following Inscription. 


Stay traveller a while, and view 

One, who has travell’d more than you, 
Quite round the Globe ; thro’ each degree 
Anson and I have plow’d the Sea : 

Torrid and frigid Zones have past, 

And safe ashore, arriv’d at last, 

In ease and dignity appear : 

He—in the house of Lords,—I here. 


The Steeple of the Parish Church of Storrington, on or about 
the 20" Day of May 1731, by a violent Storm and Tempest and 
Thunder and Lightning, was set on Fire, which burnt down and 
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beat to Pieces the said Steeple, and did much Damage to the Body 
of the Church, by reason whereof the Inbabitants were put to 
very extraordinary Charges to amend the Body of the said Church, 
and to new build a Tower where the Steeple stood, which was 
done by a large ‘lax raised among themselves; but about the 
3° Day of December, 1746, the said Tower, with the Bells, and 
every Thing belonging to them, together with the great Part of the 
Body of the Church fell down, and the remaining Part isin so very 
ruinous & dangerous a Condition, that the Parishioners cannot 
attend Divine Service without imminent Danger of their Lives : 
although they have by Taxes and Assessments rais’d amongst 
themselves large Sums of Money, endeavouring to support and 
maintain the same by Props, Buttresses, and all other usual 
Means, but find it impossible, there being likewise a general Decay 
of all the Materials of the said Church which makes it absolutely 
necessary totally to pull it down, and rebuild the same. 

The Charge of which by an Estimate made, will amount to the 
Sum of 1625 Pounds and upwards. See a Brief dated the 10™ 
of Feb., in the 23° year of King George the 2° 1749.* 


[Then follows a short extract from Knight’s Zife of Dr. Collet, 
218, relative to a bequest to the town of Rye.] 


Clayton in Sussex. 


The Church of Clayton is but small, consisting but of one Isle, 
Chancel, and a Bell-frey at the West end. 

Against the South Wall of the Chancel, is a small Compartment 
of white Marble, encompassing an Oval black Tablet, whereon is 
written with Gold ; 


Near this Place Lyeth the Body of Anne, Daughter of John 
Luxford, late of Ockley in the County of Sussex, Gent. who first 
Marryed Jo" Watson A.M. late Rect" of this Parish. and after- 
wards, Laurence Price A.M. the present Rect’. She was when 
Living an example of an Holy Life, inflamed with a Zeal for true 
Religion, Constant in her Devotion, Curtious to all, Charitable to 
the Poor, a Loving Wife, and in a Word, a Woman of Primative 
Faith and Virtue; She departed this Life on the 21* of Oct' 
A.D. 1729. in the 67 year of her Age. 

The East end of the Chancel is raised by one Step and enclos'd 
by Ballysters. 

On the Floor before the Communion Table, lies a large black 
Marble bearing the following Inscription : 

M.S. 
Hic requiescit in Spe lztz resurrectionis per D. J. Christum 


* Mr. Lower states that the church has been much altered from its original 
form. He notes the disasters of 1731 and 1746, and says that, except the 
chancel the church was subsequently rebuilt. Comp. Hist., Vol. II., p. 18. 
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John Parker. Depositum Johannis Parker, in Hujus Ecclesiz Rectoris, Liberalib 
Parentibus nati In Maritimis Septentrion Lancastrie munus 
susceptum exercuit Atrophia tandem languescens Probis & 
eruditis charus sancte animam Deo resignavit Decemb. 28. 1691 
AEtatis Suz 49.* 


On the North-side of the last, lies an ancient Sussex Marble 
Grave-stone, thereon is engrav’d on Brass the Pourtrait of an 
Ecclesiastical Person in Sacerdotal Habit, holding before his 
breast a Challice with the Host. beneath on a plate is wrote; 

Ric. Idon. Of yo charite pray for the soule of Maist" Rycherd Idon pson 
of Clayton & Pykecn,t which deceased the vi day of January 
the yere of our lord god M V¢ and xxiii. on whose soule Jha have 
mercy Amen. 


At the South side of the Cnancel lies also a large stone with an 
Jo. Watson. Inscription to the memory of the Rev* M* John Watson Rect" of 
this Parish, who dyed the 22° of July 1715. But I had not time 
to write the whole. 
On the West end of the Floor in the Body of the Church lies 
an ancient Sussex Marble, inlaid with a Brass Plate Inscribde: 
Tho A'wode. Pray for the Soule of Thomas a-wode, whiche decessyd the 
xii day of ffebruary the yere of our lord MV‘VIII, on whose soule 
ihi have mercy.t 


Eastwards lies also another Sussex Marble grave-stone, whose 
inscription saith : 
Tho. Edw. and Thomas the sonn of Edward and Dorothy Michelrorn $ 
ro. Mitchel- . 
rorn. Gent. was buryedthe . . . day of April 1665. 


FINIS. 


A proof of this description of Clayton church was sent to the 
present rector, the Rev. T. H. R. Shand, and he has very kindly 
made several notes in connection with it. 

(1) As regards the stone to the memory of John Parker, Rector, 
Mr. Shand makes the following corrections in the copy given in the 
notes. In defiance of grammar, for ‘‘spe”’ read ‘‘spem”; after the 
name Parker, instead of the word “in,” read “ M.A.”; spell ‘ Lan- 
castrie” with a diphthong, “ Lancastrie”; and after the word 
‘‘exercuit,” insert ‘‘strenue adornavit.” Mr. Shand states that he 
found the stone buried beneath a boarded floor, which had been put 





* This is printed exactly as it occurs in the manuscript, in bad Latin, and 
without stops. 

+ z.e., Pyecombe, a neighbouring parish. 

+ The two brasses still remain. 

§ A mis-reading of ‘‘Mitchelborn,” the name of a well-known family, 
formerly settled in the parish. Mr. Shand states that this stone has dis- 
appeared, and that he has never seen it. 
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under the seats or stalls in the south side of the chancel, and that he 
has had it brought out, and placed in the nave, just in front of the 
chancel arch. 

(2) The monument to the Luxfords no longer exists ; but “ there 
is one on the south side of the chancel, of stone, with a coat of arms, 
helmet, and crest, with this inscription : 

To the memory of | Ann daughter of | John Luxford of Ockley | 
OB. Oct 21* A.D. 1729 | A®tat 67 years| ” 

(3) The brass of Rycherd Idon is now fixed to the south wall of 
the chancel. 

(4) The stone to John Watson is still ## sifu, and “ there is now 
corresponding to it on the north side, a stone slab to the memory of 











CLAYTON CHURCH, circa 1865. 


From a photograph by Mr. E. Fox, Brighton. 


Samuel Bethell, Rector, who died 5th April, 1803, aged 47 years; 
his mother Susanna, who died 8th Oct., 1805, aged 85 years, and his 
cousin Gertrude Wynn, who died goth Nov., 1801, aged 72 years. 
And on the east wall, just above this stone, there is a tablet to 
Mr. Bethell’s memory.” 

(5) There is also on the north side of the chancel a stone to the 
memory of Lawrence Price, Rector, who died Jan. 18, 1752, aged 
70 years. 

(6) There are also two (modern) brass plates and two (modern) 
tablets to the memory of the Ven. James Garbett (Archdeacon of 
Chichester, 1854-1879), and Rector of Clayton, who died March 26, 
1879, and to various members of his family. 

(7) Mr. Shand says, with regard to the fabric of the church, that 
the levels of the chancel floor appear to have been altered since the 
““ Notes” were made, as the sacrarium is now raised two steps above 
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the chancel. He further adds: “We have been doing a good deal 
to the church lately. The belfry, and, in fact, all the west end of 
the church, was in a very ruinous condition. This has been 
thoroughly re-instated—defective timbers removed, and new ones 
substituted. The roof also has been stripped, and the stone slabs 
and slates replaced. A plaster ceiling, which threatened to come 
down on us, has been cleared away, so that we have now an open 
roof, such as was, no doubt, the original design. New seats have 
also been introdueed. Whilst the work was going on, we discovered 
that the walls of the nave had all been painted, probably in the 
thirteenth century. We have cleared off the whitewash, of which 
there were many coats, and are able to make out the design, which 
seems to be that of the Final Judgment. Our Lord is seated in 
glory over the chancel arch. On each wall are long processions. 
On the north side an angel seems to be leading on the good; on 
the south there is a corresponding angel sending back the rejected. 
Below these processions there is a broad border, or band, and on the 
north side figures are seen rising from their graves. On each side of 
the chancel arch there are small figures of our Lord—the one 
apparently giving the keys to S. Peter, the other probably (though 
this is somewhat conjectural) giving a book to S. Paul.” Mr. Shand 
adds that he believes that Mr. Kempe is going to give a detailed 
account of these paintings. 

The illustration of Clayton church, which we give, is reproduced 
from a small photograph taken about thirty years ago. It probably 
shows the church much as it appeared when visited by the writer of 
the ‘* Notes ” in the middle of last century. 


The OL Municipal Corporations of Freland. 
II. 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 


In dealing with the second part of the Report on the Municipal 
Corporations of Ireland, which treats of those in the Midland 
Circuit, it may not be amiss to draw attention to one or two points 
of interest. One of these is the use, in two corporations, of the very 
remarkable designation of “ burgomaster ” for the head officer. The 
word has such a very un-English and foreign sound, that it would be 
interesting to ascertain definitely how it was that it came to be used 
for the chief officer of the corporation at Maryborough and at 
Philipstown. 

The other point of interest is that in the case of the two corpora- 
tions of Kildare and Old Leighlin, those towns are not designated 
‘* cities,” as might have been expected from the fact that both have 
been, from an early period, the seats of bishoprics. It would seem, 
however, that in Ireland, and in parts of Scotland also, several of the 
bishoprics were what have been called “ambulatory bishoprics,” and 
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were considered rather those of a district than of a city: hence we 
have in some cases, such as Meath and Ossory in Ireland, Argyll in 
Scotland, etc., even at the present day, the name derived not from 
any particular city, but from the district which forms the diocese. 
In other cases where the see was definitely fixed in a town, that 
town, as Cork, Limerick, Waterford, etc., was known as a “‘ city;”’ 
at any rate a town which was not the seat of a bishopric was never 
termed a city. 

At the present day a stupid idea has arisen that the designation of 
“city” is a “title,” and the Crown has been advised to confer this 
so-called “‘title of city ’’ on certain large towns, as Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Sheffield. The Sovereign might almost as reasonably 
have been advised to confer the “title” of a mountain on Primrose 
Hill, or of a “river” op some insignificant beck. Hitherto, 
throughout the municipal history of western Europe, a city has 
always meant simply a town which contained the cathedral church 
and seat of a bishop, whether that town were small or large, a centre 
of mercantile prosperity, or the reverse. If there were any doubt on 
this subject, reference inight be made to conclusive documentary 
evidence, such, for example, as Papal Bulls. A couple of these will 
suffice. When the bishopric of Lucon was formed in 1317, Pope 
John XXII. spoke of raising the town by his Bull “ in civitatem,” 
as being part of the act of founding the bishopric.* At a rather 
earlier period, 1295, Boniface VIII. spoke in a similar manner as to 
Pamiers, in the bull erecting that bishopric. Thus he says: ‘* Locum 
utique nobilem et insignem, multisque commoditatibus praditum 

: in civitatem ereximus.’’*t Other similar documentary 
evidence could be a:duced, to show that the word “‘ city” possessed 
this technical signification, and no sense of bigness or secular pre- 
eminence, throughout western Europe, until the recent idea arose 
of conferring the name as a “title” on certain big towns. This, 
recent change, from an antiquarian point of view, is to be regretted, 
not simply as a modern vulgarity, but as an inaccuracy. We proceed 
with the various corporations in alphabetical order. 


ATHBOY, co. Meath. 

Corporation by prescription. The latest confirmatory charter 
James I. 

Style: “The Provost, Free Burgesses, and Commonalty of the 
Town of Athboy.” 

At the time of the Commission: The Corporation had become 
extinct. 


ATHLONE, co. Westmeath and co. Roscommon. 

Incorporated ; 16th Dec., 1605 (James I.). 

Style: ‘*The Sovereign, Bailiffs, Burgesses, and Freemen of the 
Town of Athlone.” ' 





* Gallia Christiana, Tom. ii. (Edit. 1656), p. 678. 
t /bid., p. 161. 
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At the time of the Commission: Actual number of freemen 227, 
of whom 165 had been admitted on June 24th, 1831: ten were 
under the age of twenty-one, and nine were Roman Catholics. 


Atuy, co. Kildare. 

Incorporated: 10th May, 1612 (James I.), 

Style: “ The Sovereign, Bailiffs, Free Burgesses, and Commonalty 
of the Borough of Athy.” 

[There are also some later charters. } 


BALLINAKILL, Queen’s County. 

Incorporated: 18th Dec., 1611 (James I.). 

Style: “The Sovereign, Burgesses, and Freemen of the Borough 
of Ballinakill.” 

At the time of the Commission; The corporation was extinct, 
having fallen into disuse when it lost its representatives in the Irish 
Parliament by the Act of Union. 


BALTINGLAss, co. Wicklow. 

Incorporated: In the fifteenth year of Charles IT. 

Style: ‘The Sovereign, Burgesses, and Free Commons of the 
Borough of Baltinglass.” 

At the time of the Commission: The corporation was virtually 
extinct, but there had been an attempt to revive it in 1832 by the 
election of ten freemen. 


BANAGHER, King’s County. 

Incorporated: 16th Sept., 1628. 

Style: “ The Sovereign, Burgesses, and Free Commous of the 
Borough and Town of Bannacher a/ias Banagher.” 

Prior to 1800 the corporation had consisted of one sovereign, 
twelve burgesses, and freemen, all of whom were nominated by the 
patron. Since the parliamentary representation ceased, no fresh 
appointments had been made. 

At the time of the Commission : The corporation had lapsed, and 
was extinct. 


BLESSINGTON, co. Wicklow. 

Incorporated ; In the twenty-first year of Charles II., by a charter 
granted to the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Style: ‘The Sovereign, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of the Borough 
and Town of Blessington.” 

At the time of the Commission: The corporation was extinct, 
having ceased to exist in 1800. 


BoROUGH OF CARLOW. 

The Commissioners state that the earliest charter on record was 
granted by the Earl of Pembroke, about the year 1296 AA later 
charter (19th April, 1613) professes to have been granted on the 
petition of the inhabitants. It incorporated the town under the style 
of the “ Portreeve, Burgesses, and Commonalty of Catherlagh.” 
On 24th Dec., 1674, a fresh charter was granted on the petition of 
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the Portreeve, Burgesses, and Commonalty. This incorporated the 
town under the style of “‘ The Sovereign, Free Burgesses, and Com- 
monalty of the Borough of Catherlagh.” 


DULEEK, co. Meath. 

The Commissioners state that Walter De Lacy, Lord of Meath, 
“ enfeofed his burgesses of Dyveleke and their successors, with 
divers privileges, laws, and customs, according to the laws of Bristol, 
and with divers grants of divers other things.” They further state 
that this charter is recited in an Act 20 Edward IV., purporting to 
have been passed at the supplication of ‘the portreeve, burgesses, 
and commons of the town of Duleek.” There was an Inspeximus 
of this Act 26th March, rith James I. 

At the time of the Commission : The corporation was extinct, having 
been so since 1800. 


Fore, co. Westmeath. 

The Commissioners state “a few non-residents composed the 
corporation, which exercised no functions beyond that of returning 
members to Parliament.” They further state that “ no information 
could be obtained as to whether Fore was a corporation by pre- 
scription or by charter, but it seems to have been a corporation by 
prescription only ;” and they add that “ Fore is a very inconsiderable 
village, consisting of 20 houses, and containing a population of 120 
souls.” 

At the time of the Commission: The corporation had become 
extinct, having fallen into abeyance after 1800. 


HarristowN, co. Kildare. 

Incorporated: In the thirty-fourth year of Charles II., the charter 
declaring the town and lands of Harristown to be ‘“‘a free borough 
and corporation.” The Commissioners do not give the style of the 
corporation or its composition, but they say that it had been extinct 
since 1800, and that for some time previously it had exercised no 
municipal functions. ‘They add that Harristown is “a very incon- 
siderable village.” 


KELLs, co. Meath. 

The Commissioners state that the earliest charter was granted by 
Walter de Lacy, in the reign of Richard I., according to the laws 
and customs of Bristol. There was an Inspeximus of this, with 
amplification by Richard II. in 1388, and succeeding charters granted 
by Edward IV. and other sovereigns. 

Existing Charter: 27th Feb., 1691 (James IT.). 

Style: *‘ The Sovereign, Provost, Burgesses, and Commonalty of 
the Borough of Kells,” which is the same style as that in a charter 
of Henry VIII. 


KILBEGGAN, co. Westmeath. 

Incorporated: 27th February, 1612 (James I.). 

Style: ** The Portreeve, Free Burgesses, and Commonalty of the 
Borough of Kilbeggan.”’ 
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At the time of the Commission : Consisted of “ one portreeve, twelve 
burgesses, and an unlimited number of freemen.” 


BOROUGH OF KILDARE. 

An old charter of doubtful date, perhaps Henry VIII. 

Incorporated (again): 31st March, 1687 (James II.), the charter 
stating that Kildare had been an ancient borough, etc. 

Style: “ The Sovereign, Portreeves, Burgesses, and Freemen of 
the Borough of Kildare.” 

At the time of the Commission: The Commissioners state that no 
sovereign or other corporate officer had been appointed since 1829. 


MARYBOROUGH, Queen’s County. 

Incorporated: 4th April, 1570 (Elizabeth). 

Style: “The Burgomaster, Bailiffs, Burgesses, and Commonalty 
of Maryborough.”’ 


Naas, co. Kildare. 

The Commissioners state that a charter dated 24th May, in the 
second year of Henry V., made certain grants to ‘‘ the portreeve, 
burgesses, and commonalty of the town of Naas.’’ In the eleventh 
year of her reign, Queen Elizabeth granted a new charter, which, 
ignoring the previous corporation, directs that “ the town of Naas 
shall be a free and undoubted borough, and that the inhabitants of 
the said town and their successors be incorporated by the name there 
given to them.” A later charter (2nd May, seventh year of James I.) 
contains an Inspeximus of Queen Elizabeth’s charter, and these two 
charters *‘ govern the town.” 

Style: ‘* The Sovereign, Provosts, Burgesses, and Commonalty of 


Navan, co. Meath. 

Incorporated : 1469 (Edward IV.). Another charter, Henry VII., 
1494; another, 21st James J.; another, 13th Charles II.; and 
another, 4th James II. 

Style (according to charters of James I. and Charles II.): ‘‘ The 
Portreeve, Burgesses and Freemen of the Town or Borough of 


Navan.” 


NEWCASTLE, near Lyons, co. Dublin. 

Incorporated: 30th March, 1613 (James I.). 

Style: “The Portreeve, Free Burgesses, and Commonalty of the 
Town of Newcastle.” 

At the time of the Commission: The corporation was extinct, 
having been kept up, prior to 1800, solely to return members to 
Parliament. 


BoRoUGH oF OLD LEIGHLIN, co. Carlow. 

Corporation probably by prescription. 

Incorporated (anew): 4th of July, fourth year James II., the 
charter stating that Old Leighlin had been an ancient borough and 
possessed a corporation. 
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At the time of the Commission: The corporation was extinct, 
having been maintained till 1800, solely to elect members to 
Parliament. 
The Commissioners state that ‘ the village is a very inconsiderable 
one,” having about twenty houses and a hundred inhabitants. 


PHILIPSTOWN, King’s County. 

Incorporaied: 4th March, 1570 (Elizabeth). 

Style: “The Burgomaster, Bailiffs, Burgesses, and Commonalty 
of Philipstown.”” There was a later charter of James II., by which 
the corporation was to be composed of one Sovereign, two Bailiffs, 
and twelve Burgesses, but the Commissioners state that the charter 
of Elizabeth appears to have been the one which was acted on. 

At the time of the Commission: The corporation had been extinct 
‘* for 33 years.” 


PORTARLINGTON, King’s and Queen’s Counties. 

Lncorporated: 1667 (Charles II.). 

Style: “The Sovereign, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Portarlington.” 

Corporation to consist of : One Sovereign, two Bailiffs,* twelve 
Burgesses, and an unlimited number of freemen. 

At the time of the Commission : Consisted of only one freeman in 
addition to the officers. 


RATOATH, co. Meath. 

The Commissioners state that this ‘‘ is not now a corporate town,” 
although mention is made in a Close Roll of Henry VI. of “ the 
provost and commonalty of the town of Rattoath.” They add that 
it was probably at one time a corporation by prescription. 


Sworps, co, Dublin. 

The Commissioners state that ‘“‘John, Earl Morton (afterwards 
King John), as Lord of Ireland, granted a charter to John, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin,” to hold a fair here, and also that James II., 
subsequently to his dethronement, granted a charter describing 
Swords to be an ancient borough, and that the “ bailiffs, burgesses, 
and inhabitants” enjoyed certain privileges. ‘The Commissioners 
add that the only public officers ‘‘we have found to have exercised 
jurisdiction were a portreeve and the seneschal of the manor of 
St. Sepulchre,” which is part of the possessions of the Archbishop 
of Dublin. 


Trim, co. Meath. 

Several early charters, the first from Walter de Lacy, in the reign 
of Richard I. 

Existing Charter : 8th March, 1569 (Elizabeth). 

Style: “The Portreeve, Burgesses, and Freemen of Trim.” 

Corporation to consist of: One Portreeve, and an unlimited number 
both of Burgesses and Freemen. 


(End of the Midland Circuit.) 





* The bailiffs are also styled portreeves in the charter. 





The Roman Road through East Cleveland: its 
Terminus and Object. 


BY THE REV. CANON ATKINSON, D.C.L. 


ABOUT a year ago, one of the men then busy with the new 25-inch 
Ordnance Survey in this district, came to me with the information 
that he had found another of the enclosures marked out with the 
designation of “ Camp” in the old Survey, and with the enquiry if 
I thought it ought to be so designated in the new Survey also? 

My reply was in the form of a very unqualified negative. For the 
enclosure in question was not only in an absurdly indefensible place, 
and of dimensions so tiny—60 or 80 feet in diameter only—as to 
render the idea of defence quite as absurdly incongruous, but I was 
able to tell exactly what the enclosure had actually been in the days 
of its construction and original application. For I happened to have 
by me notes of more than a dozen of the selfsame sort of enclosures 
(derived from documents nearly two centuries and a half old), in 
which they are designated by the older term ‘‘ fothering-steads,”’ or 
by the somewhat newer one of “ fothering-places.” They were, in 
fact, enclosures made on the “ common ”’ walled in with banks made 
of sods or turfs, or of the same intermixed with stones, round or 
oval or rectilinear in shape, as suited the whim or the taste of the 
constructor, and intended partly as shelters in stormy weather and 
partly, as the name implies, as places for serving out forage or fodder 
to the stock grazing on the common, in winter-time or inclement 
seasons. 

But I am far from meaning to imply that the surveyor who visited 
me with the enquiry I referred to, had made a novel or surprising 
blunder, or one that had not been made before by men who at least 
assumed to themselves the credit of more archeological knowledge 
than the usual ordnance surveyor is necessarily supposed to possess. 
For it is not only in the Ordnance maps that we find these small 
enclosures labelled with the somewhat grandiose name of ‘“ Camps,” 
but in grave books, dealing with matters historical, as well as topo- 
graphical or local. 

As a case in point I cite the following: —‘‘ To the same people ”’ 
—the Brigantes and other ancient British tribes—“I would assign 
some singular camps, generally square, having stone walls but without 
any trench. . . . Some camps of this description are found in a 
place called Crown End, on the north-east angle of the hill between 
Westerdale and Basedale. There is one 150 feet square ; another 
200 feet long by 130 feet broad, and others of various shapes, &c.* 





* This, as regards the assumption that the quasi-enclosures noticed are assuredly 
‘* camps,” is simply gratuitous. It may be difficult to assign their original purpose 
or intention with anything approaching to certainty ; but there can be no possible 
doubt that they were not intended to be defensive. The most probable surmise 


is that primarily, if not exclusively, they were designed and constructed for 
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. . + Another cluster of the same kind of camps was discovered 
in Little Fryop, about a mile to the south of Danby Castle. They 
are three in number, each near 200 feet square,* rising one above 
another, on a sloping bank facing the east, but not directly in a 
line. To remedy the declivity of the ground, the upper part of each 
camp has been lowered, and the lower part raised, so as to make 
the surface of each nearly level. In the middle camp, not far from 
the east wall, is a circular enclosure, fifteen or sixteen feet in dia- 
meter, formed by upright stones ; this has probably been the tent of 
the chief. Many stones have been carried off from these camps, yet 
their form is very discernible, and some faint traces of other 
enclosures, or perhaps of Druidical (!) remains, are seen near the 
spot.” (Young’s History of Whitby, ii., pp. 685, 686). 

It will hardly be credited that these ‘‘camps” so carefully 
described are placed at the foot of a steep moorland hill, and in a 
position so radically weak by nature and so incapable of defence that 
one would have thought that the absurdity of designating them 
camps must have obtruded itself on the mind of any moderately 
thoughtful man who was neither drunk nor dreaming. But dear old 
Dr. Young was not to be deterred by any considerations of that sort, 
nor even by the idea of the “ chieftain’s ent” supported by massive 
stone pillars ! 





economic uses. I make no doubt that they are very old; in a certain sense, 
ancient. Seven hundred years ago it was deemed necessary by a great baron 
when making a grant of land in the township mentioned, together with important 
rights of pasturage, to the eventually great Religious House of Rievaulx, to 
concede also to the recipients of his gifts the unusual privileges of allowing their 
dogs to remain unexpeditated and their herdsmen and shepherds to carry horns, 
because of the wild beasts (wolves) and outlaw-robbers. When circumstances 
such as those implied in this grant (which is not by any means the only one of its 
class) prevailed, it is not a matter of difficulty to imagine that not only the folds 
for the cattle and sheep, but also the “lodges of the herds” (/ogie pastorum) 
required to be of some stability. And it is well to remember that sheep and cattle 
were extensively kept ages before the date of de Baliol’s grant to Rievaulx, and 
that the exigencies hinted at had place in still greater force in the earlier times 
suggested. There are, moreover, divers other survivals from the elder times 
precisely analogous if not similar to those on Crown End in Westerdale, which 
equally with these last crave an explanation, and to which the idea of their being, 
in any sense, fortifications, is even less applicable than in the Westerdale case. 
The hypothesis suggested is at least less opposed to common observation and 
common sense than the ‘‘camp” theory. That lines of defence, veritable camps, 
** Castle-hills,” and the like do exist, and not very sparsely, in the district, is 
unquestionable. But so is the fact that banks of great size and very con- 
siderable length, loosely noted as “ramparts,” ‘* entrenchments,” etc., in 
the Ordnance Survey, and totally unnoticed or ignored by the local historian, are 
still plainly to be traced along the country-side, and call for at least passing notice 
at somebody’s hands, be they the hands of a parochial historian or those of the 
still more fumble-fingered field clubs, e¢ zd genus omne. They are probably what 
is left of ancient Aagas, hayas, or enclosing boundaries of old Anglian domains 
or estates, 

* These figures must be taken with more than a grain of allowance. The 
traces of the enclosures in question were still discoverable forty-five years ago, 
They lay between the line of the road from the Castle along Little Fryup and the 
line of the enclosures below, and I think it would be difficult to find the space 
required between the lines in question : for the road lay considerably above them. 

8 
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Of course, in the days of my “ freshman’s term ” in my parish I 
made a pilgrimage to these “camps.” This was thirty years after 
the description of them given above was published. I found the 
site easily enough: but, possibly because I hadn’t got the doctor’s 
spectacles on, I failed to see the verisimilitude of “ancient British 
camps.” All the same, I was not so disrespectful towards the idea 
itself, scornful as I felt, as was a colonel of Engineers to whom I 
showed the place one day as we were passing, as the site of British 
camps. His commentary was comprised in a sufficiently expressive 
“ Humph !” 

Still, I did not know what the enclosures—for there was no doubt 
the places had been enclosed—actually were for many years. I had 
dug in divers spots in several of them, and in two, symmetrically 
circular, called ‘‘ Supposed Druidical” in map and learned volume, 
I had found urns, calcined human bones, etc., or quite sufficient to 
assure me that those two rings had been sepulchral only, or with just 
as much title to be called Druidical as the not infrequent grave 
mounds on the moor near by. Later still, the counterparts of con- 
veyances of the various and very numerous small properties in this 
parish, which changed ownership in 1656, left me in no further 
doubt concerning the nature and purpose of these enclosed spaces. 
Such phrases (and of continual occurrence, moreover) as “ a sheep- 
house and fothering-stede on the common,” ‘one fothering-place 
and house-stead on the moores,” “one fothering-place upon the 
moore,” “one fould-stead and one fotheringe-place at the Gray stone 
nere unto the Pindehowe,” while they revealed the fact that old 
enclosures (or the traces of them) were to be looked for in many 
places upon the moor or uninclosed common, also by the identifica- 
tion of their sites (as in the last extract given—the Pindhow still 
retaining its name—and in several other cases plainer still) proved 
the original object or purpose of these alleged “camps.” They 
were “ fouldsteads” or ‘‘ fothering-stedes,” and so far from being 
uncommon were of as customary and, indeed, necessary occurrence 
in all places with extensive sheep and cattle strays,* as were the 
more familiar “ lath-garths,” ‘‘ cow pastures,” “ ox-houses” (owshus), 
** leese,’’ “ leaze,” “ leas,” *‘ crofts,” etc., nearer home, or the horse- 
tetherings in the launds of the common pastures. 

It may seem strange, perhaps, that such wild statements and 
descriptions should be met with in the pages of a carefully written 
book, or that the author, a careful and painstaking man, should 
have committed himself to the enunciation of such obviously 


* The singular, and, to me, hitherto unexplained circumstance connected with 
these foddering-places, is the fact that although they were on the free and un- 
appropriated common, still they were as fully and effectually conveyed as were 
the freehold lands to which they were attached. Certainly, in the majority of 
instances, any right so accruing—territorial or other—has been suffered to lapse, 
and there is no distinction now between these enclosed places and the open moor 
around them. It is otherwise, however, with a group of five lying to the north 
of, and adjoining on, the remnant of the ancient Forest still known as ‘‘ The 
Park,” which have long been surrounded with the ordinary ‘‘ dry stone-walls ” of 
the district, and dealt with as private property. 
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untenable theories as those which have been adduced, The truth 
I suppose is, that archzeology—provincial archzology at any rate— 
was in a very embryonic condition when the book was written, and 
when once things and matters hitherto unnoted began to be observed 
and take some prominence in the eyes of the observers and their 
friends and associates, imagination was permitted to assume the 
office which belonged, of right and only, to careful and systematic 
enquiry, comparison, and study. It had at least become clear that 
there had been a past, and it was easy to assume not only that these 
newly-noted vemanets from the past admitted of explanation, but 
that it was as easy to suggest the explanation as it was to recall 
the teachings of what might be called the school text-books of the 
beginning of the century. Ata large and, for the date, well-con- 
ducted country school, as I was before the present century had 
completed its first quarter, I remember the grotesque teaching on 
matters historical, geological, and archzological, it was my privilege 
to participate in, and it certainly was no shock to my mind when the 
history I have quoted from first fell into my hands, and I read at 
length about ‘British camps,” ‘British villages,” ‘ Druidical 
remains,” and things of even quainter description still. 

But a time of wakening suspicion soon arrived, and it became 
obvious that many of the statements, and more of the conclusions, 
of not a few writers of the date and the school of the historian of 
Whitby needed the closest questioning. It was not that they—at 
least, the better or worthier writers among them—deliberately mis- 
represented or mis-stated matters, but that they assumed certain 
things as facts, and dealt with their assumptions accordingly. And 
however easy it might be, by the aid of a little thought and con- 
sideration backing up actual observation, to discount the fallacies in 
such descriptions as those of the Fryup camps, there were many 
other matters dealt with in these volumes which did not admit of 
being dealt with in so summary a manner, and which besides were 
of comparatively far greater consequence, and, over and above that, 
required some special equipment as well as preparation before the 
questioner could even with any appropriateness so much as approach 
his task. 

As one matter prominent among those in this category, or, as 
especially calling for careful examination and analysis, may be men- 
tioned what is wonderfully exemplified m most of the so-called 
historical notices of Roman camps variously scattered in, and the 
Roman road running through the eastern part of, the district of 
Cleveland. To say that the accounts given of both the camps and 
the road, and its supposed intention and object, are as proble- 
matical as they are remarkable, is expressing oneself with considerable 
moderation. Naturally, when later writers, who are manifestly 
indebted to previous authors for no small part of their material, and 
who as evidently take no trouble whatever to verify the statements 
they make, founded as they are on obsolete authority, write such 
rubbish as ‘‘In the Mulgrave woods, not far from Foss Mill, there 
is a circular camp, probably Roman, with a mound about 130 fept in | 
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diameter at the top,” or, “‘ A semi-circular camp, perhaps British, but 
certainly occupied as an outlook station by the Romans, of which 
the foss and vallum may still be traced” ( Yorkshire Coast, pp. 36, 60), 
statements without even a shadow of verisimilitude attaching itself to 
them, one feels no great amount of surprise. It is what one must 
expect from the Cheap Jack style of literature. One does not, how- 
ever, expect to meet with the evidences of similar aberration, and to 
meet with them, moreover, in depressing abundance, in the pages of 
a writer of singular sobriety in dealing with the major portion of his 
topics, and who certainly did not take things on hearsay or rush 
headlong to conclusions without adequate enquiry. Yet it is greatly 
to be feared that good old Dr. Young must have had a bad access of 
**camps on the brain” ; for not content with the theories touching 
British camps noticed above, he finds Roman camps “ small,” or 
“weak,” or ‘‘ adapted from the British,” on a great variety of points, 
hill-tops or not as the case may be, the way to which or the reason 
for going to which, must have been very puzzling to a practical 
people, as it is generally assumed the Romans were. Nay, he goes 
far beyond this. ‘‘The military remains of the Romans,” he says 
( Whitby, I1., 689), ‘‘ constitute an interesting part of our enquiries. 
Some of the trenches upon the moors may fairly be ascribed to them ; 
especially the lines of Scamridge, which I am inclined to consider 
as an immense Roman camp, left unfinished. . . The neatness 
of the gates, the rectilineal direction of the trenches, their great 
strength and beauty, and their similarity to works decidedly Roman, 
concur in favouring the opinion that these lines are an imperfect 
Roman camp, intended to have been completed by lines continued 
across the south part,” etc., etc. A few sentences further on, from 
**a faint line which has been traced on the moor,” he considers that 
“we may infer that this has been meant for a secondary camp of a 
triangular form. . . . A complete camp of this very form is 
found on the east side. . . . Within this triangular camp are 
the two pyriform houes formerly described, with the adjacent range 
of pits ; the north end of which comes close to the rampants of the 
Roman camp. . . . May we not then suppose that these pits 
may have been the huts or tents (!) of some Roman auxiliaries ; 
especially as both the pits and the houes are of a_ peculiar 
structure.” * 

On the next page the author proceeds, adverting to “ other trenches, 
probably British,” “perhaps they have been occupied by a hostile 


* It may be remarked that the author is perfectly accurate in describing the 
houes in these terms. The “structure” is that of the Long Barrow, and 
Dr. Greenwell’s account of the opening of one of them will be found in British 
Barrows, p. 484. On the same page, in the opening paragraph, Dr. Greenwell 
writes :—“* The Scamridge Dykes, an extensive series of mounds and ditches, 
forming part of a great system of fortification, apparently formed to protect an 
invading body advancing from the east, and presenting many features in common 
with the Wold entrenchments on the other side of the river Derwent, are situated 
very near to the barrow,” which is then described. This is the opinion of modern 
archeology, and is slightly more consistent with reason and the results of scientific 
investigation than the notion of a vast but imperfect Roman camp. 
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British force while the Romans were encamped within the Scam- 
ridge lines ; but it is more likely that they are of greater antiquity ; 
especially as there is a small Roman camp, 160 feet square, in the 
same direction, and that must have been an outpost to the great 
camp. The small, square camps on Seamer moor were probably 
other outposts, connected with the grand entrenchment.” 

But the good Doctor’s Roman camps are not exhausted even yet. 
For, passing on from his description of and theories connected with 
the ascertained Roman fortifications at Cawthorn, he proceeds :— 
“‘ Connected with these, as with the Scamridge entrenchment, are 
several small camps or outposts (castra exploratorum) where a century, 
a manipule, or a larger detachment, was usually posted.” On the 
next page, “a weak camp”’ is noted, and then it is added, “Some 
other camps, probably outposts, once existed on Pickering moor. 
Perhaps several other Roman outposts on our moors have been 
destroyed. One is now being demolished which for many ages has 
graced the brow of the hill beyond Waupley, on the road to Guis- 
borough. It measures, or rather I must now say measured, 215 feet 
by 185 feet, with a trench near 30 feet over.” This “ Roman camp” 
must have been so thoroughly well destroyed, that though I hunted 
for traces of it within thirty years of the publication of Dr. Young's 
book, I could find nothing whatever indicative of its former existence, 
nor was there any tradition seeming to recall its memory. 

From this long and almost wearisome detail of what consists 
mainly of freaks of imagination framed much after the fashion of 
those of “ Jenny-with-the-Lantern,” it will be at once tolerably clear 
that when we follow the writer on the trail of the Roman Road 
through East Cleveland, there is most likely to be found occasion 
for great caution and deliberateness in accepting his conclusions as 
to many matters most closely connected with it. One part of his 
description is, however, both interesting and valuable. It is his 
** glance at its construction.” He says, “‘ The foundation is usually 
a stratum of gravel or rubbish, over which a strong pavement of 
stones, placed with their flattest side uppermost, and above these 
another stratum of gravel or earth, to fill up the interstices and 
smooth the surface. To keep the road dry, the middle part has 
been made higher than the sides ; and to prevent the sides from 
giving way, they are secured by a border of flat stones placed edge- 
wise ; outside of which there is in some places a gutter on each side 
to carry off the water. ‘The stones used for the pavement and 
edging are generally of the common sandstone found on the moors. 
The breadth of the road where it is most perfect is 16 feet, exclusive 
of the gutters. The elevation varies according to circumstances : in 
many places the middle is two or three feet above the level of the 
adjacent surface. In general the road pursues a rectilineal course, 
at the same time avoiding marshes, precipices, and sudden descents. 
One observation was made in surveying it which must not be omitted, 
as I do not know that it has ever been made before: in crossing any 
deep cut or channel of a stream, the road does not pass where the 
banks are most sloping, but often where they are most steep, breaking 
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off abruptly on the edge of one bank, and beginning again as abruptly 
on the edge of the opposite bank. This circumstance seemed un- 
accountable, till there was discovered in the middle of one of these 
cuts, near Wheeldale Beck, a rude pile of stones which, being placed 
exactly in the line of the road, must have served as a pillar to support 
the beams of a wooden bridge. And hence it appears that the 
Romans, instead of fording the streams, threw wooden bridges over 
them ; and that where the breadth was great the bridges had stone 
pillars to support them in the middle. No ruins of stone bridges 
have been found discovered.” 

We shall have to recur to the “ generally rectilineal course ’’ of the 
road later on ; and in the meantime we pause only to note the acute 
observation that the line of the road was found to cross the streams 
of water that lay in its way at points where the bank was high and 
steep on either side. The Doctor’s inferences and reasoning may 
be open to question ; but the alleged fact, as a fact, is both interest- 
ing and important. No doubt bridges of wood may have been 
employed, but it should not be overlooked that in or near such 
stone-encumbered places as those through which the road is in many 
parts driven, there would have been no difficulty in obtaining any 
number of slabs* eight or ten feet long, and half a yard wide and 
thick, and supporting the ends of these on the postulated pillars or 
piers in the middle of the stream, constructing in that way a very 
strong as well as feasible bridge without any aid whatever from the 
more perishable wooden material. Such bridges are by no means 
uncommon in this part of the world, even in this nineteenth century. 
There is one near Castleton, bearing date 1826, on which the high- 
way between the place last named and the Dale End is carried over 
the Esk at a place where the stream in question is hardly less than 
twelve or thirteen yards in width. 

I have quoted the above description of the construction of the 
road in order to direct attention to the fact that this Roman road 
was a very considerable engineering effort. The historian’s account 








* It may be remarked that, on the occasion of a somewhat recent visit which I 
made to the Wheeldale moors, in near vicinity to the ascertained line of the Roman 
road, I saw such slabs lying about in great numbers, and of all conceivable 
dimensions and thicknesses, from twenty feet square to less than a fifth of that 
size. I saw also, in the bed of a stream, which was then no larger than a child 
might cross unwet, a block of freestone that must have weighed several tons, and 
which, during a recent violent spate, had been rolled along some fifty yards by 
the force of what I saw as a mere frolicking, glancing streamlet. A short dis- 
tance lower still this streamlet fell into a larger stream or beck, which in its turn 
was received by the Mirk Esk. A very few yards, however, before it reached that 
fleeting bourn, it had been crossed by the Roman road, and at one of the points 
indicated by Dr. Young, where it had ‘‘ broken off abruptly, to begin again as 
abruptly on the edge of the opposite bank,” I saw the mass of stones in the bed 
of the stream. I drew two inferences from the facts of the rolling of the rock- 
mass, and the occurrence of Young’s mid-beck ‘‘ rude pile of stones.” One was 
that had stone slabs been used for the roadway of the bridge, on its fall or decay 
the flat surfaces would speedily have been swept away; and the other, that the 
“*rude piles” would have suffered the same fate had they not been arrested by a 
very firm foundation, which the Roman engineer would necessarily have seen to. 
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so far from exaggerating matters, hardly, in point of fact, unless our 
attention is strongly excited, succeeds in giving us a sufficient con- 
ception of the labour and toil expended in laying only a single mile 
of a way constructed on such principles. It fell to my lot once to 
see a hitherto intact portion of this Roman road hacked through by 
certain masons whose immediate object was to dig for the foundations 
of some new farm-premises which had to be erected. Quarrying 
stone in the ordinary quarries of the country was mere child’s play 
to the labour and difficulty involved in hacking up the old road. 
The stones were so hard and the fabric was so consolidated by time 
and the action of the soil, that the men almost, indeed, quite, lost 
patience over the effort and labour necessary in order to make a 
sufficient excavation for the purpose intended. But I must try and 
illustrate the matter further in a subsequent paper. 





Weolithic Trepanning. 


BY MISS A. W. BUCKLAND. 


From time to time the interesting subject of the use of the trepan 
by people still in the stone age is brought before us, as recently by 
Professor Victor Horsley at ‘Toynbee Hall. The fact that skulls 
have frequently been found in graves of the Neolithic period, with 
holes made evidently long before death, has been known to anthro- 
pologists for many years, the object of these holes, and the mode 
by which they were produced, having been first discovered by the 
late Dr. Broca, the celebrated French physician and anthropologist. 

The discovery originated thus: In 1868, M. Pruniéres presented 
to the Museum of Anthropology in Paris a skull which he had found 
in a dolmen, and which he supposed to be a drinking cup, such as 
was known to have been in use among the Gauls, who thus utilized 
the skulls of their enemies. 

A great portion of one side of this skull had been roughly cut 
away, except at one spot, where it was quite smooth (see illustration), 
and this was thought to have been caused by constant use, which 
had obliterated the rough edge at the spot where the lips touched ; 
but Dr. Broca, on examining the opening critically, discovered that 
the smooth portion was the result of a cicatrised wound made 
probably many years before death, whilst the rough portion had 
evidently been cut away after death, for what purpose was not 
apparent. 

Soon, however, other skulls, mutilated in the same way, were 
discovered in graves belonging to the Neolithic age, as also several 
fragments carefully polished, which had evidently been cut from 
them. Some, however, of the skulls had not been mutilated after 
death, and these presented an oval opening, with sloping edges 
perfectly cicatrised, proving to Dr. Broca’s satisfaction that the 
wounds were neither caused by disease nor by accidental injury, but 
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were the result of successful surgical operations undertaken for some 
unknown purpose. Moreover, he ascertained by various observations 
that the skull had sometimes grown after the operation, proving that 
a great number of those operated upon had been children. 

A scientific investigator like Dr. Broca was not likely to allow 
these curious facts to remain in that stage without endeavouring to 
discover their why and wherefore. In his researches he came upon 
a treatise upon epilepsy by Jehan Taxil,* published in 1603, which 
seemed to throw some light upon the subject. This treatise 
described the treatment pursued in cases of epileptic convulsions in 
children, which was to cut the scalp, expose the bone, and scrape 


TYPICAL TREPANNED SKULL, 


A to B, quite smooth, represents the portion remaining of the original trepan- 
ning healed many years before death. 

A to D and B to C, rough, are remains of portions cut away after death, 
probably to provide cranial amulets. 


away the outer part. In this Dr. Broca found a clue to the strange 
holes in the pre-historic skulls which had been such a puzzle, and it 
seemed to him clear that the Neolithic medicine men had in this 
manner treated epilepsy, or infantile convulsions often mistaken for 
epilepsy ; and as it was an almost universal belief among savage and 
semi-civilised peoples that fits were caused by evil spirits which 
required to be exorcised or cast out, therefore he reasoned this 


* Hippocrates, B.C. 460, is said to have recommended the use of the trepan, 
and Jiwaka, the physician of Buddha, is reported to have opened the head of an 
Indian nobleman, extracted two worms, and closed up the wound so:that not a 
hair was displaced. See Popular History of Medicine, Edward Berdoc, pp. 113- 
183. 
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trephining was undertaken, not for the cure of disease, but in order 
to make an opening through which the evil spirit might be driven. 

But if this was the true explanation of these remarkable holes in 
the human skull, why should some of them have been mutilated 
after death ? and what was the meaning of those polished pieces of 
skull, some carefully rounded and others notched or bored, evidently 
for the purpose of suspension, and which almost invariably showed 
in some part a portion of the cicatrised wound of the skull from 
which they had been cut? The answer to that seemed easy. Men 
have always had a superstitious veneration for relics, using them as 
amulets to ward off evil. What, therefore, more likely than that a 
man or woman, growing up from early childhood with a hole in the 
head through which the evil spirit had been expelled, would be 
regarded as a sacred personage, and that at death pieces of his 
skull should be eagerly sought to serve as amulets, to cure or ward 
off disease, their authenticity and assured sacredness being guaranteed 
by the small portion of the cicatrised wound to be seen in each. 

Another curious fact observable in connection with these muti- 
lated skulls is, that some are found packed tightly with earth, in 
which is sometimes found a round polished portion of another skull. 
It has been suggested that the mutilators, afraid of being haunted by 
the spirit of the deceased, took care to fill up the skull, and to leave 
in it the piece which in life had been used to cover the hole, in order 
that the spirit, finding no opening, might remain in ignorance of the 
depredations committed. It will be said that this is all conjecture, 
for it would be impossible to prove how or why these holes were 
made. There is, however, something more than conjecture to guide 
us in this investigation, for even at the present day this operation is 
performed in two or three widely separated portions of the world. 

In some of the South Sea Islands, for instance, the process is 
carried out by means of scraping with a shark’s tooth, a shell, or 
piece of broken glass, until a hole is made the size of a crown piece ; 
this hole is sometimes covered with a piece of cocoanut shell finely 
ground and polished, and the operation is undertaken for headache, 
vertigo, or other affections of the brain, thus closely following, both 
in method and purpose, the pre-historic practice as supposed by 
Dr. Broca to have been that in use in Neolithic times in Europe. 

The operation is very common also among the Kabyles in Algeria ; 
but there special instruments are employed, consisting of saw, razor, 
perforator, knife, hook, and elevator. With these the scalp is cut, 
numerous perforations are made which are run together by the saw, 
and the piece removed. This process may also have existed in pre- 
historic times, implements of flint or shell being used instead of 
metal. One other method is also employed among the Kabyles, in 
which a square is cut by a saw, which is then torn away forcibly, and 
singularly enough, a skull thus operated upon has been found among 
the ancient Peruvians. 

Among the Kabyles the operation has the character of a religious 
rite, the operator having a priestly character and his office being here- 
ditary. The instruments and the dressings employed, which consist of 
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woman’s milk and butter, are also sacred, and the patient is held 
in reverence after recovery. One curious fact in the Kabyle opera- 
tion is that it is sometimes repeated on the same individual, and 
M. Martin—who was sent by the French Government to investigate 
this singular custom—reports having seen one man who had under- 
gone the operation five times. 

Trephined skulls of Neolithic date have been found in many parts 
of Europe, but at present none are known in England, so that the 
discovery reported by Dr. Munro of a skull of this kind found in 
Scotland, is of peculiar interest. 


TYPICAL TREPANNED SKULL. 


The hole in the skull was probably originally of this size and shape, and the 
dotted lines show how triangular amulets might have been cut so as to include in 
each a portion of the cicatrised wound. 


This skull was taken from a grave near Mountstewart House, Isle 
of Bute, and was presented by the Marquis of Bute—with other 
bones disinterred at the same time—to the National Museum of 
Scotland. It was that of a young female, and presented a cup- 
shaped hollow with small perforation on the left side of the frontal 
bone, the subject having survived, the operation probably some years. 
From the jet necklace and bit off bronze found with this skull, it is 
evidently of much later date than those of which we have been 
writing ; but it is especially valuable as showing the extension of the 
practice to Great Britain, and bringing it down to the Bronze Age, 
thus adding a link to the chain of continuity between the superstitions 
and barbarous practices of the present day and those of the remotest 
pre-historic past. 

Professor Horsley does not agree with Dr. Broca either as to the 
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design or the method of the operation. He regards it as having 
been generally performed to relieve pressure on the brain caused 
by fracture, and believes that the operator used a drill with which he 
rapidly bored a series of holes, ran them together with a saw, raised 
and removed the injured part, and smoothed over the holes per- 
haps with a flint implement. 

This mode, which is to a certain extent that employed by the 
Kabyles, may also have been in use in Neolithic times; but 
Dr. Broca did not believe that the trepanned skulls he examined 
were thus operated upon—first, because of the oval aperture, and 
secondly, because there was in them no sign of fracture or depression, 
traces of which would have extended beyond the opening. Hence 
he concluded that Neolithic trephiners operated not for fracture, 
but for epilepsy or convulsions, and followed the practice still in 
use in the South Sea Islands, and which was recommended for 
epilepsy by Taxil, that of scraping the skull with a flint implement, 
in confirmation of which he had found a skull in which the operation 
by scraping had been commenced but not completed, leaving a 
depressed oval not sufficiently deep to produce a hole. 


A 
CRANIAL AMULET. 


A to B, the original cicatrised portion. / 
B to C, the rough portion cut from skull after death. 


Dr. Fletcher, an American writer upon the subject, regards the 
classical myth of the birth of Athenz as the first historical record of 
trephining, for the opening from which the goddess sprang was made 
by the axe of Hephaestus, to cure intolerable headache. Certainly 
much knowledge of the habits and surgical skill of pre-historic man 
has resulted from the discovery of these trepanned skulls, and if 
Dr. Broca’s surmises are correct, we see in Neolithic man a super- 
stitious belief in spirits, combined with skilful and fearless surgery for 
the relief of diseases stiil common to civilised and uncivilised races. 
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Wotes on the Cathedral Churches of Sweden. 


BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A., F.S.A. 
III. 


SKARA. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Mary. 


‘THE city of Skara is situated a few miles to the south of Lake 
Wenern. It is one of the most ancient cities in Sweden, and even 
in pagan times was a place of note, and the chief town of the dis- 
trict. The situation is a central one, but it has also subjected it to 
repeated attacks from the Danes, more particularly so during the 
middle ages, and from these attacks both the city and the cathe- 
dral have suffered very severely. At the present time Skara contains 
a small population of about 3,500 persons, who are mainly engaged 
in agriculture, or in trade with the surrounding villages and towns. 

The bishopric was originally placed at Husaby, where the church 
which served as the cathedral still remains, but after a few years it 
was found convenient to move the seat of the bishopric to Skara. 
The first bishop, Thurgoth by name, was consecrated about the 
year 1020, and after the translation of the see from Husaby to 
Skara, he is said to have laid the foundations of the cathedral church 
at the latter place. According to another account, it was one of 
his immediate successors, named Adalvard, who laid the foundations 
of Skara cathedral. However this may be, the building was suffi- 
ciently advanced by the year 1150 to allow of its consecration by 
Bishop Odgrim, when it was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
A couplet in the Rhyming Chronicle of Bishop Brynjolf is often 
quoted as indicating the (compulsory) means which were employed 
to raise the funds needed to build the cathedral : 


** Skara domkyrka vigde han tha 
Hvar bonde gaf thertill fem peningar bla.”* 


At the present time the cathedral is the only church in Skara, but 
before the Reformation there were three parish churches dedicated 
to St. Peter, St. Lawrence, and St. Nicholas respectively, besides a 
Franciscan monastery dedicated to St. Katherine, a Dominican 
monastery founded in 1234, and dedicated to St. Olave, a religious 
house belonging to the Order of the Holy Ghost, and a chapel 
dedicated in honour of St. Cross. All these have utterly perished, 
as has also a hospital dedicated to St. George, which stood a little 
outside the town, and which was no doubt a leper house. 

The cathedral is a plain cruciform church, with two western 





* z.e., ** When Skara cathedral he hallowed then, 
Five ‘‘ blue pence” gave each of the husbandmen.” 


The “‘ bla peningar” are frequently mentioned ; they were coined at Wisby, 
in the island of Gothland. 
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towers, and with a square end to the choir. This latter feature, so 
unusual abroad, may possibly be due to an English influence over 
the original design, two of the bishops in succession, from 1100 to 
1150, having been Englishmen.* The nave and choir alone have 
side aisles. The stone employed in the building is an excellent 
sandstone found in the immediate neighbourhood. The length of 
the building, from east to west, is about 180 (English) feet, and the 
height to the top of the new western spires about 200 feet. The 
nave belongs mainly to the Romanesque and Transitional periods, 
and is the oldest part of the church. 

It has already been noted that the position of Skara rendered it 
liable to constant attacks from the Danes. Thus in 1277 the city 
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-SKARA CATHEDRAL (BEFORE RESTORATION) FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


was burnt by them, and again in 1309. On the latter occasion the 
cathedral suffered severely, but the see was filled at that time by an 
energetic bishop, Brynjolf Algotsson, who set himself to repair the 
damage with characteristic vigour. He had spent much of his time 
in Paris, and it seems highly probable that he employed a French 
architect to superintend the restoration of the cathedral. Many of 
the details of the work then accomplished bear unmistakeable traces 
of a French influence. This may be seen especially in the western 


* As to the English influence on Swedish ecclesiastical architecture, see 
Dr. Hildebrand’s Xyrkliga Konsten, p. 56. The name of one English mason 
or sculptor, who practised in Sweden in the twelfth century, Othelric, has been 
preserved, as well as some of his undoubted work. 
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portal and the north transept doorway, both of which bear a strong 
resemblance to the south portal of Upsala cathedral, which, as 
is well known, was wholly designed by a French architect. The 
partial destruction of the cathedral in the fire of 1309 is not the 
only misfortune of the kind from which it has suffered. These 
disasters were almost perpetual, and no less than three times during 
the sixteenth century was the cathedral the subject of a disastrous 


fire. 
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SKARA CATHEDRAL. THE NORTH TRANSEPT, BEFORE RESTORATION. 
(From a photograph by C. F. Lindberg, Stockholm.) 


The last of these fires was also the work of the Danes, who, in 
1566, set fire to the town. The cathedral suffered so severely on 
that occasion that for many years it remained unroofed, and was 
in serious danger of falling into utter ruin. A _ considerable 
portion of the stone vaulting gaye way, and the east wall collapsed, 
the whole of the interior fittings of the church perishing in conse- 
quence. The church owes its restoration and preservation to King 
John III., who, as soon as he heard of the sorry plight into which 
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it had then fallen, issued an urgent brief, exhorting all the inhabitants 
of the diocese of Skara, “ whether clergy, nobles, or merchants,” to 
assist, each according to his ability, with money, or in kind, in order 
to rescue the cathedral from the destruction which was threatening 
it. The peasants, too, were compelled to contribute to the restora- 
tion of the cathedral. By this means the church was once more put 
into a state of repair, and each of the towers was once again crowned 



























































SKARA CATHEDRAL, THE CHOIR (BEFORE RESTORATION), LOOKING EAST. 
(From a photograph by C. F. Lindberg, Stockholm.) 


with a spire. So the church might have continued to the present 
day, but in 1719 Skara was again devastated by a fire, when the 
cathedral suffered terribly, and the spires perished, being replaced 
by unsightly pointed roofs. In, or about the year 1756 great altera- 
tions were again made in the building, partly perhaps in completion 
of the repairs necessitated by the fire of 1719. The main roofs 
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were lowered, and the gable ends blunted, the walls between the 
middle and side aisles were also lowered, and the windows altered 
to ordinary square ones. The south transept was rebuilt in a 
handsome but incongruous classical style. The choir was further 
injured by some alterations which were made between 1841 and 
1848, when the side walls of the aisles were raised to the same 
height as those of the nave aisles, and were provided with new 
windows to match those in the nave. Thus by degrees the church 
assumed the shorn and forlorn aspect which it exhibits in the accom- 
panying illustrations, made shortly before the “restoration,” just 
approaching completion, was begun. The north side of the cathedral 
alone retained to any considerable extent traces of its original 
character, or indications of its ancient comeliness and beauty, and 
even there the tracery had been removed from all, except the transept 
windows. 
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SKARA CATHEDRAL (1885), FROM THE SOUTH-WEST.* 


With regard to the square east end of the church opinions have 
varied considerably. Professor Brunius thought that the original 
east end had been a polygonal apse. Recent excavations which 
have been made in order to settle the point have proved this opinion 
to be erroneous, and have set at rest the question, by demonstrating 

* Copied from an illustration taken from a photograph, and given in an 
anonymously published brochure entitled “Skara Domkyrka ” (written by Director 
Fr. Nordin). The writer desires to express his cbligations to Hr. Nordin’s pam- 
phlet for information in this paper. 
















PLATE IV. 


C.F. LINDBERC , PHOTO, STOCKHOLM. 


SKARA CATHEDRAL: 
THE CHOIR (BEFORE RESTORATION) LOOKING WEST. 
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that the square end was part of the choir as first erected. As has 
been previously stated, this may very possibly be due to the former 
connection with England through some of the earlier of the bishops 
of Skara having come from this country. 

The interior of the cathedral is singularly devoid, for Sweden, of 
old furniture, and it has a cold and dreary appearance. There is, 
however, a very fine tomb of Eric Soop, one of the generals of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and a hero of the Thirty Years’ War, who 
saved the life of the king at the battle of Weisenberg. The tomb 
is the work of a Dutch sculptor. It contains two life-size figures of 
the general and his wife in alabaster, lying beneath a marble canopy. 
There are also handsome brass candelabra hanging in the choir, 
some of which may be of medieval date, but very few other 
relics have been. preserved of the former fittings or furniture of the 
church. A piece of carved wood is, however, noticeable. It 
probably formed the side of a choir-stall or desk, and is carved in a 
very excellent manner. It is figured in the Antigvarisk Tidskrift 
for Sverige, Part II., p. 124. At the upper part is some tracery 
work ; below this, in a circle, is the spirited figure of a man holding 
some (? agricultural) implement in his right hand. Below this, in a 
lower compartment, is a very life-like representation of a large dog 
of the mastiff class. This piece of carving is so excellent that it is 
much to be regretted that there is not more left of it; for no doubt 
at one time it must have formed part of a very remarkable and 
important piece of work. 

Mr. Horace Marryatt visited Skara in 1860, and he thus alludes to 
the cathedral as it was at that time :* 

“Our first visit was to the cathedral, which stands apart in the 
midst of a horse-chestnut grove. It is built of fine sandstone—of a 
quality superior to that of Kinne Kulle—brought from a quarry on 
the other side of the Hornboga Sjon. Thestyle is partly ‘ Rundsbag’ 
[Round Arched] partly ‘ First Pointed’; but the church has suffered 
greatly from burnings and later Vandalisms ; and within is literally 
‘swept out’ of all fittings ecclesiastical. Calvin would have rubbed 
his hands with joy! Luther would have looked sad! . . . ‘The 
sole monument of note is that of Erik Soop, a hero of the Thirty 
Years’ War, who saved the life of Gustaf Adolf in the fight of 
Weisenberg. A Croat was about to slay the king, when Erik rushed 
to his sovereign’s rescue, and at one blow cut off the trooper’s head. 
Erik lies by his wife (the lady Anna Posse) under a canopy of 
marble ; both figures are in alabaster. This tomb is the work of 
Peter Keiser of Amsterdam. In an adjoining chapel stands the 
metal coffin of the hero, guarded on either side by colossal statues 
of Mars and Bellona! At the very time when saints were looked 
upon as objects of disgust, heathen gods and goddesses were tolerated 
in sacred buildings.” 

About twenty years ago, dangerous cracks were observed on the 
north side of both of the western towers, and the proposal for a 





* One Year in Sweden, Vol. i., p. 264. 



























114 THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF SWEDEN. 
complete “ restoration” of the whole building began to be mooted 
soon after. The north tower had to be taken down for safety, 
and in 1879 a ‘Society for Co-operation in the Restoration 
of Skara Cathedral” was originated. During the first six years of its 
existence a sum amounting to about £850 was collected. The 
council of the “ Lin” or county, also voted a sum of £550, and the 
city, £850; so that by the end of 1884 a total of about £2,250 had 
been raised. This, however, was quite inadequate for anything 
more than the repairs which were absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of the building. 

The matter was placed in the hands of Dr. Helgo Zettervall, 
who is reckoned the foremost ecclesiastical architect of the day in 














SKARA CATHEDRAL, S.E, DR. ZETTERVALL’S SUGGESTED RESTORATION. 


Sweden, and who, it may be remembered, was the architect employed 
in the later restoration of Lund cathedral. Dr. Zettervall drew up 
a scheme for the complete ‘‘ restoration” of Skara cathedral, on 
lines with which we in England are only too familiar. 

In 1885, the Swedish “‘ Riksdag,” or Parliament, voted a sum from 
the national exchequer of 250,000 kronar, or a little under £14,000, 
to be paid during a period of six years towards the “ restoration ” of 
the cathedral according to Dr. Zettervall’s plan. The restoration 
was then taken in hand, and has been in progress ever since. It is 
now approaching completion, and the re-opening of the cathedral has 
been arranged for much about the time that this paper will appear. 
It cannot be said that the architect’s design is a very satisfactory one, 
and amid much that was undoubtedly necessary, a great many other 
alterations which were not needed have been made, and much 
destruction of old work, has unfortunately taken place. 
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The reader can judge of the character of some of the changes which 
have been made, by comparing the illustrations of the church before 
the restoration, with the architect’s design of the church according to 
his proposed restoration, and also with the picture of the church from a 
photograph taken last summer, which shows the restoration of the 
western portion of that time completed. The very spiritless treat- 
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SKARA CATHEDRAL (1893) FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


ment of the towers and spires will scarcely assist the architect’s 
reputation in England, in the same way which similar work of his 
appears to have done in his own country. To an English eye 
the upper stages of the towers bear a painful resemblance to that 
“‘ Gothic architecture adapted to the requirements of the nineteenth 
century,” of which the builders of quasi-ecclesiastical buildings in 
England are so much enamoured. 
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Miscellanea. 


| Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Shori 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of THE RELIQUARY.] 


A British Fdol at Aldborougb. 


In Mr. Lawson’s “ Museum Isurianum”’ at 
Aldborough, there is a curious British idol. 
It is of coarse grit; the carving is very dis- 
tinct ; the entire length is eighteen inches. It 
represents a naked man in a sitting posture. 
The arms are long, the right hand supports the 
left elbow, whilst the fingers of the left hand 
rest upon the right cheek. It was found some 
years ago when digging the cellar of a house 
on the south side of St. James’s Square in 
Boroughbridge. It must have been a house- 
hold deity, set up in some Brigantian chieftain’s 
hut, where prayers were offered to it that the 
family, cattle, crops, and cereals should not 
come to harm. 


Avex. D. H. Leapman, F.S.A. 


Oak House, 
Pocklington. 


The Brass of Dorotby Turner at kirkleatbam. 


In a former volume of the Re/iguary* an account was given, with an 
illustration, of the brass to the memory of Robert Coulthirst at Kirk- 
leatham, in Cleveland. It had been intended, before now, to have 
supplemented that account by giving an illustration of another brass, 
which lies immediately to the east of Robert Coulthirst’s, within the 
altar rails of the same church. 

It is a small brass, measuring about 16 inches in height, by about 
12 inches in width, and commemorates Dorothy (or Dorathy as the 
name is spelt on the brass), the child of John Turner, gent., and 
Elizabeth his wife, and granddaughter of Robert Coulthirst. Such 
brasses of children were not uncommon during the seventeenth 
century, and there is always something of pathos, as well as of 
interest, in these memorials of parental sorrow in a past age. The 
brass of Dorothy Turner bears an effigy of a little girl, dressed in a 
long gown, with a cap on her head, and a ruff round her neck, 
standing in perspective on a pavement. It gives a good idea of the 





* New Series, Vol. vi., p. 49. 
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dress of a child at that period. Below the figure is the inscription in 
plain Roman characters, in six lines. 

John Turner, the father, was originally of Norton, in the county of 
Hereford. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Coulthirst, 
and, in 1623, purchased the manor and estate of Kirkleatham from 
Sir William Bellasis, to whom they had been granted by Queen 
Elizabeth. The property had fallen to the crown, owing to its 


HERE. LYETH Y Bopy or DorarHy 
DAGHT oF [OHN WWRNOR GENT. AND 
ELIZA: HIS WYFE, WHO DEPTED 
HLS LYFE THE 2.6 OF FE BRVARY 
AN Dnt'362.3- BEING OF Y AGE. 

oF 4 YEARES 7 MONETHES & 6 DAYS 


LF 


OU 
BRASS OF DOROTHY TURNER, AT KIRKLEATHAM. 


forfeiture by Lord Lumley, who had been attainted of high treason 
in the reign of Henry VIII., for joining the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
Dorothy was the third daughter of John and Elizabeth Turner, 
who had a large family of thirteen children. Two of her brothers 
rose to a certain amount of fame. John, the eldest, succeeded to 
the estate. He was a successful barrister, and eventually serjeant- 
at-law and Recorder of York. William, the third son, went to 
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London, and ‘entered into business as a woollen draper in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. He there amassed a considerable fortune, and rose to 
be alderman, sheriff, and, in 1669, Lord Mayor of London, having 
received the honour of knighthood in 1662. 

In 1676 Sir William Turner founded, and endowed out of the 
fortune he had made, a hospital at Kirkleatham, which still exists. 
It was originally intended to receive ten old men as brothers, 
ten old women as sisters, and ten boys and ten girls who were to 
be educated in the school attached to it. The foundation also pro- 
vided for a chaplain, master, mistress, surgeon, and other officers. 
The existing agricultural depression has, however, seriously crippled 
its resources. 

In addition to the two brasses of Robert Coulthirst and Dorothy 
Turner, there is another and a far older brass, bearing a black-letter 
legend in four lines, as follows : 


@rate pro uiab; Thome lambert & agnetis broris sue de Repth letham 
qui quidem Thomas obijt quits [?] die men [sis] septembris Anno domini 
Millmo COCO bij et dicata agnes obijt 6 dic Mlensis Marcij 
Anno domini Pillmo CCOCE [...?] quorum aiabs ppiciet ds amen. 


This inscription, which is in the central aisle of the church, is 
very much worn, and is rapidly becoming difficult to decipher, 
portions being only legible on close scrutiny, and others already 
effaced. It seems, therefore, desirable to place it on record 
before it is quite lost. The inscription is peculiar in having 
the letters excised, and standing in relief on a hatched ground, 
instead of being, as is more usual, imcised on a smooth plate 
of brass. In this respect it may be compared with a brass at 
Greatham Hospital chapel, on the other side of the Tees Bay, in the 
county of Durham. Thomas and Agnes Lambert were, no doubt, the 
parents of William Lambert, master of Staindrop collegiate church, 
in the county of Durham, to which foundation the rectory of Kirk- 
leatham had been appropriated in 1413. William Lambert’s will 
has been printed.* In it he bequeaths “ Ad fabricam ecclesiz de 
Lethom [ Kirkleatham] j pixidem argenti et deauratam pro sacramento 
altaris ibidem,” also ‘* Duobus presbiteris celebraturis, viz. unus 
eorum apud Ganeforth,+ et alter celebrabit uno anno apud Lethom, 
et aliis sex annis ubi executoribus meis videbitur saluti animze mez 
maxime prodesse, pro animabus mei, parentum meorum, Willelmi 
Staveley commonachi, etc., lxxiiij 1. xiijs. iiijd.” 

Besides these three brasses still remaining in the church, there 
is also the matrix of a brass, which has once contained a life-size 
figure of a clergyman in eucharistic vestments, with a band bearing a 
legend round the margin of the stone, and with the four evangelistic 
symbols at the corners, all now gone. This stone, which is much 
worn, lies a little to the west of the Lambert brass, in the middle 
aisle of the nave. There is no clue as to whom-it commemorated. 





* Zest. Ebor., iii. 254. 
+ Gainford, in the county of Durham, where he was also vicar. 
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Quarterly Wotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


[Zhese Notes are all original contributions to the “ Religuary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archaeological societies. | 


WE regret to have to record the deaths of several well-known anti- 
quaries. The Society oF ANTIQUARIES lost at Christmas its Director, 
Mr. Henry Salusbury Milman, while much at the same time the 
Irish Society lost its President, Lord James Butler, who was one of 
its original founders, when it was started as the Kilkenny Archzo- 
logical Society. 


% % = 
Besides the deaths of Mr. H. S. Milman and Lord James Butler, 
Bishop Trollope, to whom the Associated Societies are so much 
indebted, has also passed away. As archdeacon of Stow he did 
much, we believe, to save several churches under his jurisdiction 
from the misnamed “ restoration ” with which they were threatened. 
Many people hoped that Bishop Trollope might have been trans- 
lated from his titular see to some more independent position in the 
church, and so have had wider scope for his powers of administra- 
tion, and also have met with a fuller recognition of his undoubted 


merits. 
& % % 

Besides these, we ought not to omit a mention of the much-regretted 
decease of the Duke of Leinster, inthe very prime of early manhood. 
The Duke took much interest in archzology, and was the President 
of the recently founded Kildare Archzological Society—an Irish 
provincial society, whose work would be a credit to that of any 
English county. The Duke died of typhoid fever. He has been 
succeeded as President of the Society by the Earl of Mayo, who is 
one of the most energetic of its members. 


% % % 
At a meeting of the SociETy oF ANTIQUARIES on January 11th, the 
death of Mr. Milman was referred to by the President, Mr. A. W. 
Franks, who proposed the following resolution, which was seconded 
by Sir John Evans, K.C.B., and carried unanimously : 

‘“‘The Fellows of the Society desire to place on record their 
sense of the great loss they have experienced through the death of 
their Director, Mr. Milman, to whom they have been so much 
indebted for the last thirteen years. They deeply grieve at this loss, 
and desire to convey to the members of his family the assurance of 
their warmest sympathy under so great a bereavement.” 

% % & 
At the same meeting of the Society the following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Capt. Alfred Hutton, 76, Jermyn Street, S.W. ; 
Rev. Thomas Stephen Cooper, M.A., Stonehurst, Chiddingfold ; 
Albert Forbes Sieveking, 17, Manchester Square, W.; Aston Webb, 
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19, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.; Robert Hall Warren, 9, Apsley 
Road, Clifton, Bristol ; Spencer Slingsby Stallwood, Reading ; David 
George Hogarth, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford ; Alfred Darby- 
shire, Hazel Grove, Stockport. And the following as Honorary 
Fellows: Dr. F. Kenner, Vienna; Major Joaquim Philippe Nery 
Delgado, Lisbon; Professor Johann Rudolf Rahn, Zirich. 
According to the statutes no papers were read, but several beau- 
tiful and highly interesting heraldic and other manuscripts were 
exhibited by the President and some of the Fellows. 


& & & 


At the meeting held on January 18th, Mr. G. Leveson-Gower 
exhibited a large quantity of pottery of British, Roman, and other 
dates, which has been found at Limpsfield, in Hampshire ; and at 
the meeting on January 25th, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, the 
assistant secretary, exhibited impressions of a statute merchant seal 
for Hull, the existence of which had not previously been noted. 
The Hull seal differs from the usual type of statute merchant seals, 
in bearing a demi-figure of the king between two merchant ships. 
At the same meeting Mr. Thomas Brooke, F.S.A., exhibited, through 
the Rev. E. S. Dewick, a splendid pontifical book, which Mr. Dewick 
carefully described, and which he attributed to Bishop Von Bar of 
Metz (1302 to 1316). This book, which is one of the finest of its 
kind known, is Mr. Brooke’s property. The illuminated pictures are, 
like the woodcuts in the modern “ Pontificale Romanum,” intended 


to show how the various ceremonies ought to be performed, and are 
full of the most interesting and beautiful minutiz of detail. 


& & & 


At the meeting on February 1st, Lord Dillon was elected Director in 
the place of Mr. Milman, and among the communications was one 
by Mr. Niven on Fyfield Church, which was recently burnt down, as 
recorded in the Rediguary for January; much excellent woodwork 
unfortunately perishing in the fire. 


& & & 


At the meeting on February 8th, Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., read a 
paper on the Roman walls of the city of Rochester, and Sir J. C. 
Robinson exhibited a number of palzolithic and neolithic imple- 
ments from Lee-on-the-Solent. 


& % So 


At the meeting held on Feb. 15th, some sculptured panels of 
alabaster were exhibited. These alabasters contained representations 
of the Holy Trinity, and other sacred subjects. They are akin to the 
St. John’s Heads, mentioned previously in the pages of the Re/iguary. 
Speaking of alabasters, it may be well to draw attention to the 
remarkable series of these objects, which were found beneath the 
chancel floor of Preston Church near Hedon, some ten years ago. 
The Preston alabasters are in various conditions of preservation ; 
some are only fragmentary, but four or five are fairly perfect. Two 
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are apparently sculptured with the Resurrection of our Lord. 
Another has the Coronation of our Lady, etc., while the others 
(including a very striking sculpture of a priest saying mass) are 
more or less unintelligible. They are all carefully preserved in a 
large frame, fixed on the wall of the south aisle of the nave. 


& & & 


At the meeting on the 22nd ult., the President proposed, and 
Dr. Freshfield seconded, a resolution protesting against the proposal 
to submerge the island of Philz in Egypt, the result of which would 
involve the destruction of the famous Temple of Isis on that island. 


& & & 


On March ist, the following were elected Fellows of the Society : 
Max Rosenheim, 86, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.; Joseph John 
Tylor, Fir Toll, Mayfield, Sussex ; William George Benjamin Barker, 
Shipdam Hall, Watton, Norfolk ; Thomas Boynton, Norman House, 
Bridlington Quay; Major-Gen. Sir Francis Wallace Grenfell, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 16, Stratford Place, W.; Frank Cundall, Half- 
way Tree, Jamaica, West Indies; Lieut. William Anstruther-Thomp- 
son, Kilmany, Fife; Sidney Young, 15, Alwyne Road, Canonbury, 
N.; Walter Besant, M.A., Frognal End, Hampstead, N.W.; Rev. 
Arthur Henry Sanxay Barwell, M.A., Clapham Rectory, Worthing ; 
Belgrave Ninnis, Royal Naval Hospital, Chatham; Rev. William 
Francis Shaw, B.D., St. Andrew’s Vicarage, Huddersfield ; Edward 


Towry Whyte, M.A., 31, Lansdowne Road, S.W. ; Frederick Andrew 
Inderwick, Q.C., 8, Warwick Square, S.W.; Lieut.-Col. Alfred 
Cholmoley Earle Welby, 13, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. And as an 
Honorary Fellow: Dr. Nicholas Pokroffsky, St. Petersburg. 


so % & 


The Royat ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE has quitted Oxford Mansions. 
On March 2sth, the office of the Society was transferred to 20, 
Hanover Square, W., in the building occupied by the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, in whose meeting-room all future sessional 
meetings will be held. The library has been removed to University 
College, the authorities of the College having agreed to accept it 
as a loan, the members of the Institute having the right of free user 
at such times as the building is open, and also the power of borrowing 
books, subject to the ordinary rules. The library is of necessity 
closed until the books can be re-arranged and placed in order. 


% so + 


At the February meeting of the RoyaL ARCHZOLOGICAL INsTITUTE, 
Mr. R. Wright Taylor exhibited and described a small coffer or box 
of cuir bouilli, or stamped leather work, dating from the early part of 
the fifteenth century. The shape of the box is an irregular octagon, 
six of the sides measuring one and a half inches, and the remaining 
two sides, which form the back and front of the box, about five 
inches. The top is richly ornamented with a floriated scroll of great 
beauty, the ground work being pounced. On the inside of the lid 
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are the words, “ Mercy Ihu,” in black letter characters. The box 
was probably intended to hold deeds, and some bonds, but of 
much later date, still remain in it. 


& + % 


Mr. C. T. Davis exhibited a rubbing of the little-known brass at 
Aberdeen to Dr. Duncan Liddel, 1613. It is a large plate of foreign 
manufacture, measuring five feet five inches by two feet ten and 
three-quarter inches, containing in the upper portion the half effigy of 
Dr. Liddel seated in his study surrounded by books, retorts, etc. It 
is probably a portrait, but the main interest in the brass is the fact 
that all the accounts for the engraving, transport from Antwerp and 
setting in the stone, are preserved in the town records. The grand 
total in ‘*Schottis money” came to £995 155., including a sum of 
43 58. lost in difference of exchange. The maker's name was 
Jaspert Brydegrowme, of Antwerp. Mr. Mill Stephenson exhibited 
and shortly described an almost complete collection of rubbings of 
brasses from the county of Surrey. This county possesses about one 
hundred and forty examples, with effigies, but will not compare with 
either of the neighbouring counties of Sussex or Kent for fine 
examples or richness of detail. It has, however, many examples 
well worth the consideration of the student. 


& % % 
The annual meeting of the INstiTUTE this year is to be held at 


Shrewsbury. It was left to the Council to decide where the meeting 
should be held in 1894, and we think that a wise decision has been 
arrived at. Shrewsbury is likely to prove a good centre, and it is a 
part which has not been visited lately by any archeological society. 
The probable date of the meeting will be from Tuesday, July 24th, 
to Tuesday, July 31st. 


% & % 


On Wednesday, March 7th, the INsTITUTE met for the first time 
in its new home at 20, Hanover Square, when Mr. Emanuel Green 
exhibited and described a bailiffs mace from Marshfield, Gloucester- 
shire. The mace, about 2 feet 6 inches in length, is of copper gilt, 
with the arms of Charles I. on the head, and those of the lord of the 
manor on the base. The arches on the head are of later date, 
probably added in the last century. 


® ® % 


Mr. C. J. Davies read a monograph on the subject of what is 
traditionally regarded as the heart of King Henry II. of England. 
This relic was removed from the great abbey of Fontevrault, shortly 
after its secularisation, and deposited in the museum at Orleans. 
In 1857 it was handed over by the municipality to Bishop Gillis, 
the Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern District of Scotland, for pre- 
sentation to the English Government. Lord Palmerston, the then 
Prime Minister, having declined to accept the heart, it was entrusted 
by Dr. Gillis to the care of St. Margaret’s Convent, Edinburgh, 
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where it still remains. Mr. Davies, in the course of his paper, 
quoted a theory to the effect that the organ in question had not 
formed part of the body of Henry II., but of Henry III., and 
proceeded to adduce several arguments against this view. 


[Other Notes are unavoidably held over for want of space.] 


Reviews and Wotices of Hew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.] 


THE OFFICEs OF St. WILFRID ACCORDING TO THE USE OF RIPON, 
by John Whitham and the Rev. T. Thistle. Boards, Royal 4to., 
pp. vii., 36. Ripfon: William Harrison. Price, 7s. 6d. 

In 1874, at the time of the visit of the Royal Archeological 
Institute to Ripon, the Marquess of Ripon presented to the Dean 
and Chapter of the Minster a manuscript service book, which was 
believed to have belonged to that church before the Reformation. 
An examination of the volume proved that this supposition was 
probably correct, for the volume was found to contain certain choir 
offices to be recited on the three festivals of St. Wilfrid “ within the 
church and parish of Ripon.” These three festivals were those of 
St. Wilfrid’s nativity, which was to be celebrated on the Sunday after 
August 1st, St. Wilfrid’s translation on April 24th, and his deposition 
or death on October 4th. It is the choir services for these three 
festivals which have been transcribed by Mr. Whitham, the chapter 
clerk of the minster, in conjunction with Mr. Thistle, and which are 
here printed in this handsome book, together with an English trans- 
lation in parallel columns. ‘There are several elements of interest 
attached to these festivals and services, which are independent of 
their liturgical interest. One is the discovery that the first Sunday 
in August was a festival of St. Wilfrid. It has been traditionally 
known as “ Wilfrid Sunday” at Ripon, but direct evidence as to how 
it was formerly observed was lacking until the information, gained 
from Lord Ripon’s service book, explained the matter. Another 
point of interest is the information as to the life of and legends 
relating to St. Wilfrid, which are contained in the different lessons 
for the three festivals. It has not been ascertained from what 
original source these lessons are derived, but they contain much that 
is new as to the legendary life of the saint, who played so great a 
part in the ecclesiastical history of his time. 

The Rev. J. T. Fowler has prefixed a short introduction to the book, 
which seems to have been accurately transcribed, and well put into 
English. The printing and general appearance of the book reflect 
credit on the publisher. As has been already observed, it is a book 
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of more than mere liturgical interest, and it is one which deserves 
cordial commendation for the care bestowed on its production, both 
by the editors as well as the publisher. 
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History oF Earkty CHRISTIAN ART, by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
Cloth boards, 8vo., pp. xvi., 368. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Price, 6s. 

The subject of early Christian art is one which has naturally at all 
times had a considerable element of fascination for educated people, 
but there has been hitherto wanting for English readers a brief 
general work on the subject. Dr. Cutts’s book, which is one of a 
series of volumes on ‘‘Side Lights of Church History,” will be the 
more welcome on that account. It brings within the compass of a 
small work, and at a price within the reach of most persons, a 
general survey of this most fascinating study. Of course, in such a 
small book little more than a brief survey could be attempted, but 
this has been well done, and the book fills a gap, which to those 
who cannot afford the time or the money to study in detail, will be 
very acceptable. It is well illustrated, and appears to have been 
carefully compiled. Perhaps the most novel feature in the book is 
that which deals with the very early churches still remaining, almost 
unaltered, in Central Syria, and which, with some striking illustra- 
tions, has been derived from the French work of M. de Vogiiée on 
the architectural remains of Central Syria, published by Messrs. 
Hachette. ° 

Dr. Cutts has divided his book into twenty-three chapters, which 
deal successively with (1) Early Christian Art generally; (2) the 
church in the house ; (3) public churches before Constantine ; (4) 
architecture of those churches; (5) churches of Constantine; (6: 
those after Constantine ; (7) baptisteries; (8) the catacombs; (9) 
tombs and monuments ; (10) paintings ; (11) likenesses of Christ and 
the apostles ; (12 and 13) symbolism ; (14) sculpture ; (15) mosaics ; 
(16) ivories ; (17) gilded glass vessels ; (18) illuminated MSS. ; (19) 
altar vessels, holy oil vessels, and embroidery ; (20) religious subjects 
in domestic use ; (21) coins, medals, and gems ; (22) inscriptions ; 
(23) some conclusions drawn from the foregoing subjects. 

This enumeration of the contents of the book will show what a 
wide field it covers, and will also indicate pretty clearly that it is 
a very brief survey of a large subject which the author has attempted. 
What he has attempted, however, is well done, and the book will 
fill a useful place on many a bookshelf. 
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CaRMINA Mariana, edited by Orby Shipley, M.A. Cloth, 8vo., 
pp. xxxii., 461. London: Burns and Oates. Price, 7s. 6d. 

This is a book containing ‘‘An English Anthology in verse in 
honour of or in relation to the Blessed Virgin Mary,” and it is, 
therefore, somewhat out of the scope of view of the Religuary. We 
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may, however, say that although compiled by a gentleman who 
belongs to the English branch of the Roman Catholic Church, it is by 
no means what might be understood by calling ita Roman Catholic 
book. The editor has selected the verses indiscriminately, and 
many of the best of them are by Protestants. To the antiquary, the 
chief point of interest in the book is the fact that Mr. Orby Shipley 
has unearthed, and rescued from oblivion, several very graceful verses 
by old writers which had hitherto remained buried in manuscript, 
and which appear to have been quite overlooked. Among these pieces 
one on the “ Wreck of Walsingham” may be specially mentioned. 
The first poem in the book is that of some Latin lines by the 
present Pope, who is well known to excel in Latin composition. 
These lines have a curiously classical ring about them, more sug- 
gestive, we should have thought, of the tastes of the Court of Leo X., 
than of that of the present occupant of the Holy See. 

If we may allude to a modern poem of the lighter sort, we would 
draw attention to some very pretty and touching verses on a story 
connected with the Reign of Terror at Avignon, which appear to have 
been originally contributed by Madame Belloc to the pages of the 
Month in 1864. They have now been given that more permanent 
position, which they certainly deserve, in the pages of Mr. Orby 
Shipley’s book. The description of the victims led out to the 
guillotine— 

‘* The maiden young, and the grandsire old, 

And the child whose prayers were shortly told, 
And the curé walking side by side 
With the baron whose name was his only pride ; 
The noble dame and the serving maid, 
Neither ashamed, nor yet afraid : 
A wonderful sight were they that day, 
Singing still, as they went their way, 

* A Vheure supréme, Mére chérie ; 

Ora pro nobis, Sainte Marie’ ”— 


and the subsequent story of one of the murderers first thoughtlessly 
humming over those words, then involuntarily ever repeating them, 
till at last, thirty years later, as the unknown “ Frére d’Avignon,” he 
died at Lyons with them on his lips, is a very pretty story. It is 
gracefully told in Madame Belloc’s verses, and it brings before 
the reader the realization of some of the horrors perpetrated in 
France a hundred years ago. The book is full of pleasing verses, 
some of the best being those unearthed by the editor, from manu- 
script sources at the British Museum, and elsewhere. 
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ERMENGRADE. A Story of Romney Marsh in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. By Mrs. Hadden Parkes. Cloth, 8vo.; pp. 245. London: 
Elliot Stock. Price, 5s. 

For those who like such “ pictures of the periods” this book will 
have many attractions. The story is well told and interesting, but 
like all such attempts it fails, because we know too little of the small 
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details, and ‘‘ humdrum ” of the everyday life of an age, so far past as 
that of the thirteenth century, as to make it possible for us to re- 
vivify it in the way attempted. Moreover, the very language put into 
the mouths of the characters of the story, stilted and antiquated as it 
is, is unreal. The language English people spoke at that time was 
as unlike the English of to-day as modern French is, and was not at 
all like the sham antique language in Mrs. Parkes’s story. This diffi- 
culty of language alone, would make it impossible to write such a 
book with that actual truthfulness which the stern realities of anti- 
quarian exactness demand. Still, there are many persons to whom 
this will not be a drawback, and they will point to Sir Walter Scott 
as supplying the justification of such attempts. So far we are ready 
to concede the point, only it must not be supposed that, in commend- 
ing the book before us, we are forgetful of the serious objection 
which can be rightly taken to this kind of book. But for that, we 
should have nothing but commendation to give of Mrs. Parkes’s 
story. It is well planned for such a story, and as truthfully correct 
as circumstances will admit, in the picture it gives of life in Romney 
Marsh five and a half centuries ago. The book has been tastefully 
produced, with some pretty illustrations, and we have no doubt that 
to many persons it will have a peculiar charm from the antiquarian 
element it possesses. It is probably as well done as it is possible for 
such a work to be done, and with the reservation before-mentioned 
as to such books in general, we commend “ Ermengrade ” to those 
who like this kind of book. 
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INDEX OF WILLS IN THE YORK REGISTRY, A.D. 1554 to 1568, 
being Vol. XIV. of the Yorkshire Record Series. Cloth 8vo., 
pp. 212. Price to non-subscribers, 12s. 6d. 

The regularity with which the volumes of the Yorkshire Record Series 
are issued, is one of the most noticeable features of that department 
of the work of the Yorkshire Archeological Society, and it is due, we 
believe, to the careful and constant supervision of the honorary 
secretary of the Record Series, Mr. S. J. Chadwick, F.S.A., of 
Dewsbury, to whom the society is very largely indebted in this 
respect. We can only repeat what we have said before on more 
than one occasion, that the Record Series deserves a much wider 
and heartier support from persons connected with Yorkshire than 
it appears to receive. The work dore is so well done and so valuable, 
that it ought to commend itself far more widely than it seems to 
have done. This apparent neglect is the more to be regretted, because 
the larger the funds at the disposal of this section of the York- 
shire Society, the greater the amount that could be undertaken. 

The present volume is not, of course, what can be called popular 
reading any more than a dictionary, or any other such book is; but 
its use is exceedingly great, and we will go so far as to say, that 
though at first sight it contains nothing but a list of names with dates 
attached to them, the genealogist as well as the topographer and 
the antiquary, will scan that list with no little zest and interest. 
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Scarcely a page but will tell him something he is glad to know, 
but it is in using the book that its real value becomes apparent. 
For instance, the writer of this notice is at present engaged on 
a certain work, and in going through the list of the wills given 
in this volume, he has noted no less than thirty which are 
likely to help him with information he is seeking, and but 
for this book he would have been in ignorance of their existence. 
It remains to be said that this book has been compiled by Mr. A. 
Gibbons, F.S.A., in continuation of the lists previously drawn up 
and published in this series by Dr. Collins. So far as can be judged 
from the book by itself, Mr. Gibbons has worthily followed Dr. 
Collins, and that is no light praise to give of his work. 
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YorKSHIRE Roya.ist CoMPOSITION PaPERs, Vol. I., edited by John 
William Clay, F.S.A., being Vol. XV. of the Yorkshire Record 
Series. Cloth, 8vo., pp. viii., 252. Price to non-subscribers, 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Clay explains in the preface what the Royalist Composition 
Papers exactly are, and the explanation is as follows, to quote the 
words of the preface: “ It appears that in the year 1644 the Parlia- 
ment, being much in want of money for payment of the Scottish 
army and for other purposes, conceived the idea of making the 
Royalists, or Delinquents, as it called them, compound for their 
estates, and a committee that had been formed at Goldsmiths’ Hall 
for the finding of money for the service of the State came to have 
the management of this scheme.” 

It is the records of these “‘ compoundings” or compositions which 
have been used in the present volume, which has been very carefully 
edited and prepared by Mr. Clay. There are seventy families in 
different parts of Yorkshire whose compositions are recorded in this 
volume. ‘These records are full of valuable and interesting informa- 
tion, both topographical and genealogical. The contents, too, are 
of a very different character as regards being much more readable, 
and in a sense popular, as compared with the valuable catalogue 
of wills, which formed the previous volume of the series. It is no 
doubt desirable to relieve the series, in this way, with works of a lighter 
character from time to time. In the present instance the Royalist 
Composition Papers will be taken to afford relief to those who 
have perhaps complained of the unreadable character of some of 
the other volumes, in spite of their high value and utility. This 
book contains, let us add, records concerning some thirty or 
more Yorkshire families still happily flourishing in the county, yet 
scarcely a single representative of any of these families subscribes to 
the Record Series. How is this? We venture once more to 
emphasise the fact, that the Record Series ought to be far more 
widely supported than it is. The work it does is excellent, and 
Mr. Clay’s volume is no exception to the rule. 
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Otp Dorset. Chapters in the History of the County. By H. J. 
Moule, M.A. Cloth, 8vo., pp. vi., 240. London: Cassell & Co. 
Price, ros. 6d. 

This, in many respects, is a capital book. It seems to have 
originated in a series of lectures delivered during the winter of 
1889-90, which, it may be presumed, were specially prepared to 
interest and inform persons who were without any special knowledge 
either of geology, archzology, or history. Mr. Moule says that his 
aim has been an attempt “to give a simple unlearned sketch of the 
primeval origin of the chief kinds of soil which we Dorset people 
tread on; then something is said about the different races of men who 
have been our forerunners here. And this leads on to a view of 
such bits of the history of England as are also part of the history 
of Dorset.” The author has succeeded very well in putting the 
different subjects simply and clearly before his readers, or his hearers, 
as the case may be. Of course a great portion of the earlier part of 
the book deals in speculations as to what may, or may not have 
been the condition of the land now forming Dorset in the different 
geological periods. or as to what races may, or may not have 
inhabited it in the remote past. It is not necessary always to 
agree with Mr. Moule in the conclusions he draws, in order to 
praise the manner in which he deals with these subjects. As 
regards the origin of the name Dorset (the first syllable of which it 
is agreed on all hands is “ Dwr,” signifying water), it seems to us 
that Mr. Moule has fully established his theory, that there was a 
large inland marsh or lake, which conferred this name on the 
inhabitants of that part of the county, and that from this the 
name originated, and not, as some have suggested, from the inhabi- 
tants dwelling by the sea-shore. The latter suggestion would 
apply far better to other neighbouring counties than to Dorset. 
Mr. Moule has divided his book into eleven chapters as follows: 
(1) Dorset geology, “ but not for geologists ;” (2) Dorset in Palzo- 
lithic times ; (3) Dorset Ibers and Celts; (4) Dorset invaders ; (5) 
The name ‘“ Dorset,” and Dorset subsoils ; (6) Dorset in historic 
times ; (7) Dorset Saxons and Danish foes; (8) Dorset in history 
during Saxon times ; (9) Dorset under the Normans, Plantagenets, 
and Tudors; (10) Dorset in the Civil War; (11) “ The Praise o’ 
Do’set” for “us Do’set only.” 

From this list of the chapters a pretty good idea may be obtained 
of the ground covered by the book. It is a book which can 
scarcely fail to stimulate in the reader a desire to know more, and to 
wish to investigate for himself. Mr. Moule writes clearly and 
pleasantly, and we have great pleasure in commending the book 
to such of our readers who are interested in Dorset, or who may 
wish for a simple, but trustworthy book full of suggestive ideas, 
as well as of food for thought and speculation, all put plainly, 
pleasantly, and simply before them. 
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